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ESS. On the 28th ult. the bill from the 


CONGRE:! 
house for t§e repeai of the bankrupt law was reject- 
ed in the s@nate by a vote of 23 nays to 22 yeas (see 
p. 359). ‘Tlie law therefore went into operation on the 


Ist of the p sent month. 


ate“in the house of representatives on the 
rivilege involved in the presentation by 
ofa petition from 46 individuals of Ha- 
yerhill, Ma is, pra ing a peaceable dissolution of the 

ce the 24th of January been the chief 


union, has sift 
subject of discussion. We have condensed the de- 


John W. Campbell, collector, Petersburg, Va. re- 
appointed. — 
homas H. Jervey, surveyor, Charleston, &. C. 

re-appointed. 
illiam Gray, surveyor, Port Royal, Va. re-ap- 
pointed. 

Joseph J. Tillinghast, surveyor, East Greenwich, 
R. I. vice John G. Mawney, whose commission ex- 
pires Jan. 29, 1842. 

William D. Little, surveyor, Portsmouth, N. H. 
vice Samuel Hall, whose commission has expired. 

James Owen, naval officer, Wilmington, N. Caro- 
lina, vice Daniel Sherwood, whose commission will 
expire on the 20th of the present month. 


OTE CL = 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 











CHINA. 
Sratistics. Mr. Pauthier, of Paris, has published 





bates for. the first few days, chiefly from the able re- 
ports of the National Intelligencer, to which paper ; 
we are constantly indebted, and brought them down | 
to Thursday morning the 27th. On thatday Messrs. | 


‘ia | the lands, and the revenues of China. 
Uneeeiegs; Sens ann: Araetd spoke, a0i.xe en's nal the edition is not apparent from the copy of the work, 


tal to their remarks was a charge against the secreta- 


a translation of certain official documents from the 


“T'a-tsing-hway-teen,” a collection of regulations of , o¢ China, in Yarkand, Ka 


the reigning dynasty, which relate to the population, 
The date of 


ry of navy by Mr. Botts, of his having been previous | which is in the royal library at Paris, but from inter- 


to his entrance upon his office, an open and avowed | 
advocate of disunion. The charge has been denied | 
by Mr. Upshur, and Mr. Botts has promised its | 
proof. On Friday, 28th, the debate was continued | 
by Mr. Marshall and Mr. Adams. On Saturday the 


nal evidence must be posterior to 1812; the preface 
is dated 1810. The results of these documents, be- 
ing founded upon returns made for official and reve- 
nue purposes, are therefore to be relied upon. 


The census of the population is directed to be ta- 


29th, the treasury note bill with the amendments of | ken by means of registers accurately made, by spe- 


the senate was passed by the casting vote of the speak- | cial military officers, Manchoo, Mongol and Chinese, ' Fo-keen 


er, there being 100 yeas to 100 nays. On Monday 


the 31st, the death of the late senator from Rhode} mode in which the numbers are obtained is as fol- | 


under the supervision of the board of finance. The 


CR 


fields for study, that is, land appropriated to the pub- 
lic education of the people. ‘In each province,” says 
the Chinese Commentator, “‘there are establishments 
for public instruction, which have lands appropriat- 
ed to their support, and to the common maintenance 
of those who prosecute their studies there.” Allthe 
lands in the empire are measured, and the quantity 
of cultivated land in the eighteen provinces, in the 
year 1812, was 7,915,251 king, and 96 mow, or about 
150,000,600 Enghsh acres. The minute details which 
accompany this statement, show that it is the result 
of very exact returns. 

The amount of the revenue, land and capitation 
taxes, &c. paid in money or bullion (besides what is 
, taken in kind), in all the provinces. and cities of the 
empire is stated to be 32,845,474 silver leang, or taels, 
and 9,005,600 copper tseen, or cash. Rackoning the 
tael at 6s. 3d. and the cash at one-tenth of the tael, 
| the aggrenate sum will be upwards of ten millions 

and a halfsterling. The copper cash, however, which 
is collected only in the provinee of Kan-suh, is the 
para, a coin with which the Mahomedan tributaries 
shgar, &c., pay their capi- 
‘ tation tax, and which is worth less than a balf-penny: 
‘this would make the money revenue amount to 
' £10,279,220, thus distributed: 





' Chih-le £1,045,715 Hoo-pih £344,166 

| Shan-tung 1,073,360 Hoo-nan 376,250 

i Shan-se 982,312 Shen-se 518,520 

| Hoenan 1,104,281 Kan-suh 123,566 

| Keang-soo 1,133,755 Sze-chuen 252,488 ° 

| Gan-hwuy 603,205 Kwang-tung 336,553 

: Keang-se 674,432 Kwang-se 150,428 
431,362 Yun-nan 118,763 

_Che-keang 922,560 Kwei-choo 42,037 


The amount of contributions in grain and pulse, of 


Island, the hon. N. T. Dixon was announced and both | lows: the governor and lieutenant governor of each ' different kinds, was 4,356,382 shih (stone), a measure 
houses adjourned, and on Tuesday attended his fu- | province causes little tablets of wood (mun-pae, “‘door | which is nearly equal to the French heetolitre and in 
neral. On Wednesday, the discussion was renewed, | tablets”) which are attached to the doors of the diffe- | forage, 5,494,780 shuh, trusses or bundles. 


Mr. Adams urging the passage of his resolutions calJ-| rent houses, in order that the exact number of per-| 
ing for testimony to substantiate his defence. Mr. | $008 inhabiting each may be inscribed on them, to be \« mo 


Holmes of 8. C. opposed but they were granted and | collected by certain officers every year, when the as- 


in partonly. On Thursday the 3rd,Mr. Gilmer con- , sessment is made, and sent to the board of finance, | 


eG & : 


cluded his remarks advocating the original motion of 
censure moved by himself, and Mr. Adams replied. 
On Friday, he continued his defence. 





CHINA. Ship Probus at New York left Macao 
October 4th, bringing 18 days later information. 
The British captured the island of Amoy on 26th 
August, without much resistance, and had gone north- | 
ward. 

FLORIDA. A correspondent of the Savannah 
Republican, under date of the 29th ultimo, writes as 
follows: 

“On the 25th inst. Major Plympton, in command 
of 80 men of the 2d infantry, gallantly encountered, 
under every disadvantage, Halleck Tustenuggee, on the 
head of Hawk river, which runs into Dunn’s Lake, 
east of the St. John’s. 

A well contested fight ensued, that lasted forty-five 
minutes. The enemy retreated, leaving two warriors 
wounded on the field; one has since died. One sol- 
dier was killed and two wounded. The evidence of 
blood on several trails leading from the battle ground 
was a guaranty that some of the Indians had suffered 
from ball and buckshot. 

“Troops are out in every direction, and about be- 
ing put in position to head this celebrated chief, with 
every hope of success, whether he wends his way 
north, or south, or west.” 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. By and with 
the advice and consent of the senate. Horace Binney, 
judge of the United States for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, in the place of Joseph Hopkinson, de- 
ceased. 

Consuls. 

Edward Porter, of Virginia, at Tobasco, in Mexi- 
co, in the place of Henry E. Coleman, deceased. 

James Shaw, at Belfast, in Ireland. 

Land Officer. 

_Jean B. C. Rachel, receiver of public moneys at 
Natchitoches, La. vice James P. Harrison, resigned. 
Custom Hoase Officers. 

Thomas L. Shaw, collector, Georgetown, S. C., 
BEY ecg 

Mahlon D. Canfield, collector, Great Egg Harbor, 





N. J. re-appointed. 
Vor. XI—Sie 23. 


where they are arranged, and a list is drawn up from | 
them at the end of the year. The returns distinguish 
males who have reached virility, and are subject to 
contribution, denominated ‘*Ting;” and women and 
youths below puberty, who are called ‘‘Kow,” or 
“mouths.” The whole population (Ting-how) in the 
eigliteen provinces of the empire, amounted, in the 
seventeenth year of Kea-king, or A. D. 18}2, to 
361,693,179 souls, exclusive of the eight Tartar ban- 
ners at Peking, and of the population of the depen- 
dencies beyond the frontiers of China proper, which 
are not included in the returns. 


The numbers in the several provinces are as fol- 
lows: 


Chih-le, (including Moukden and Kirin), 29,240,655 





[ Asiatic Journal. 











TRADE AND COMMERCE—TARIFF. 





For Niles’ Register. 

| Mr. Eprror: In the Register of the llth Decem- 
, ber, 1841, I find an editorial article under the head 
of ‘‘trade and commerce.” As that article in my 
humble opinion is well calculated to lead many per- 
sons into erroneous conclusions in relation to our ex- 
port and import trade; I request you to insert what 
, few words | shall say upon the subject, together with 
| what comments you see proper to make upon it 
‘yourself. 

After giving the secretary’s “statement exhibiting 
| the value of imports and exports annually, from 1791 to 
| 1841” you make the following remarks: ‘Systems 
'are tested by aggregate results. Here are the actual 
_proceeds of our existing system as operating for fifty 


Shan-tung , . ° 28,958,764 years. The exports exceeded the imports in only 
Shan-se 14,004,210 | seven out of the fifty. Excluding the year 1840 and 
Ho-nan 23,037,171 ' the total amount of the excess in the other six of 
Keang-soo 37,843,501 those years was but $25,000,000—with that year the 
Gan Whuy 34,163,059 | excess of exports was altogether $50,109,578, whilst 
Keang-se_. . ‘ , 23,046,999 the excess of imports during the remaining 44 of the 
Fokeen, (including Formosa), . 14,779,158 50 years is $803,428,630. In the whole fifty years the 
Che-keang . : , , 26,256,784 excess of importations over exports is $753,319,357, 
Hoo-pih : 27,370,098 | being an annual average of over 15,000,000 of dollars! 
Hoo-nan ‘ 18,652,507 | What other nation on earth could have sustained such 
Shen-se . ; ‘ : 10,007,256 | a drain. Take the period since the enactment of the 
Kan-suh ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ , 15,354,875 | compromise bill and the progressive reduction of the 
Sze-chuen . 21,435,678 | tariff thereunder, up to 1839 inclusive and the aver- 
Kwang-tung -ofping 19,174,030 | age excess of imports was nearly thirty millions an- 
Kwang-: 9,313,895 | nually. This was continued until our resources and 
Yun-nan 5,561,320 | credit both failed, and disaster is upon us.” 
Kwei-choo 5,288,219 | The writer of this paragraph obviously intended to 
convey the idea, that the 753,319,357 dollars, the ex- 
361,693,179 | cess of our imports over our exports in the last fifty 





In the registers, the ‘“‘chonorable” population (leang ) 
is distributed into four classes, namely, the people 
(min), the military (keun), the mercantile class 


(shang), and the “‘fire-places” (tsaow); the tseen, or 


vile population, comprises slaves, hired servants, 
courtezans, actors and actresses, and certain other 
classes in particular localities. The registers of ad- 
vénturers (maou), persons who move about from 
place to place (kwa), cross the frontiers, and lodge 
at inns, are required to be kept with great vigilance. 

The lands throughout the empire are classified un- 


| der various heads, amongst which are the heo teen, or 


ears, had operated as a drain upon us, and had final- 
ly almost dried up our resources; that we were im- 
poverished in consequence of this inequality between 
our imports and exports to the average amount of 15 
millions of dollars a year for that time. So far from 
‘this being the case, however, it is evidence of a gain 
| to the United States of the sum he supposes we have 
| been losing; with the exceptions of the amount to 
which the states, corporations and private individuals 
in this country, are indebted abroad; estimated by 
some at 200 million of dollars. Thus $553,319,357 
at least may be set down asa aga ge tothe United 
‘States. To make this evident, take for example a 
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single year, 

ear $87,176,943. In that year, according to the 
Traneiples led deve Bite saragraph before quote 
we were drained to the amount of $13,3 ‘ety 


now propose to show very briefly, that instead of this 








priefly, 
being a drain upon’us, we were deriving a profit by. 
our foreign trade, to the amount of $13,852,825; and 
at this apparent excess of importations, was re 
indicative of prosperity rather than malveraity. 
It must broly eyerceatoat sine ‘the value of our ex-| 
ports as found in our custom house books, is the value | 
ave — ous to exportation; and the | 













id, is the value of goods 
h they are imported.— 
‘merchant of Baltimore ships ten 
rs worth of products to Liverpool; the 

house books of course show an export of ten 
and dollars. But the merchant has to pay’ 
freight, insurance, &c. and Jay out of his capital until 
he gets a return, which he would not do if he did not 
expect to sell his sir te a advance in Liverpool. 
He there disposes of 
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re te 


is cargo for $11,500, which is 
15 per cent. above ovr custom house valuation.— 
With the proceeds of which he purchases cutlery to 
the amount of $11,500, which, when he returns to 
Baltimore is entered on the custom house books as 

11,500 of imports; showing an excess of imports to 
the amount of $1,500 in this single transaction and no 
foreign debt contracted. | ae 

‘Now, so far is the United States from loosing in 
this transaction, she has gained $1,500. For the 
Baltimore merchant has derived a profit as we have 
seen of that. amount, and no person has lost any thing. 
Now the $87,176,943 of the products of our country 
valued here and entered upon our custom house 
books in 1832, and exchanged for other articles in fo- 
reign countries for $101,029,266 would show a gain 
instead of a loss of $13,352,323 or about 15 per cent. 
although the i:aports exceed the exports by that sum. 
_ A Whale ship is fitted out with provisions, &c. va- 
lued at $8,000 and is so entered on the custom house 
books, but returns with oi] worth $24,000, which is 
entered also as so much imports, showing an excess 
of $16,000 of imports above exports and the vessel 
never touched perhaps at a foreign port. 

I think it is therefore clearly evident, that if the 
custom house books showed a perfect balance of ex-! 

rts and imports, our shipping merchants must have | 

oe in a losing business, as much in proportion to 
the amount, as the supposed Baltimore merchant 
would have done if he had sold his cargo in Liver- 
pool for only $10,000 instead of $11,500, that is, all 
the cost of freight jasurance and use of capital em- 
ployed. WM. E. LUKENS. 


January 7th, 1842. 
REMARKS. 

Our correspondent invites us to a field which is of 
vast circuit, and in which deliberation, time and ma- 
terial are required to manage a controversy as it 
should be,—embracing little less than the whole 
sphere of political economy. Surrounded as we have 
been ever since we took charge of this publication, 
with immediate and pressing demands upon every 
hour in order to keep way with affairs in the accu- 
mulating difficulties of the times especially in mone- 
tary concerns, we have seldom been at liberty to take 
a seat at the editorial desk, a sufficient time to con- 
centrate our mind upon a subject as we would wish, 
in order to present our views suitably to our readers. 
And now, we are compeiled to snatch but a hasty 
moment and devote but a brief space to an examina- 
tica of the positions, assumed by our correspondent, 
under a sense of duty to our country and to our posi- 
tion and a full persuasion of the importance at this 
time especially of the topics to which he calls atten- 
tion. 

There is plausibility in the example adduced by 
our correspondent. He has in brief terms summed up 
the substance of arguments which we find made use 
of in various directions by the opponents of a recip- 
rocal or countervailing tariff. We admit his premises 
without hesitation, so far as a fair legitimate trade 
conducted by our own citizens upon bona fide capital 
of their own is concerned. This is but the common 
benefits of commerce, enhancing the aggregate 
amount of wealth by exchanging the surplus of those 
who have to spare, with those who want, impover- 
ishing neither those who sell nor those whobuy. Of 
the many millions of value which annually exchange 
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than what we have parted with, and thereby inereas-| to ti 


ing our wealth and comforts as well as the wealta and 
comforts of those to whom we have imparted of our 
abundance, | 


properly regulated commerce, and allowing that to’ 
the above extent the amount of our imports should 
exceed our exports, according as values are estimat- 
ed in our official schedules, yet we deny most expli- 
citly that the excess of imports is a true index of the 
prosperity of a country. On the contrary, so general’ 
is the tendency to far overleap that wholesome limit, 
that excess is almost an invariable result of unregu- 


Jated trade. The propensities of men in all countries 
and all ages, have been to indulge themselves not only 
with as much of what they fancy they want—as they 
can pay for with what they have at the time, but be- 
yond that—to the utmost extent of what they hope to 
have some time hereafter wherewith to pay. The 
sad experienee .of involvements which _disappoint- 
ment in these sanguine hopes occasions—the millions 
upoh millions of debts incurred thereby—the poverty 
which the attempts to collect those debts entail upon 
the communities where they have been incurred—the 
wreck and ruin of fair prospects—fortunes—credit 
and character; which follow in the train—are sad 
evidences, alas, too obvious every where around us, 
of the fatal tendencies of this excess. 

Can it be possible that our correspondent recog- 
nizes no limit to the excess of importations? Can 
he,—can any one of those who advocate the doctrine 
ofthe largest liberty in trade,have seriously persuaded 
themselves that the more we import over what we 
export—in other words, the more we buy over what 
we sell, the wealthier we are becoming? Assuming, 


sum of over five hundred millions of dollars which 
we have imported over the amount of our exports 
within the last fifty years, they tell us that that is the 
real increase of our wealth by the transaction—the 
actual profit made by allowing imports to exceed ex- 
ports,—and hint at no limitation. Why then, let us 
dash on,—the more we spend beyond what we make, 
the richer we shall be and the more prosperous our 
country. 

Though such would be the necessary consequence 
of carrying out their arguments to their inevitable re- 
sults, yet our opponents would no doubt consider it 
unfair to attribute such extravagance to them. True, 
they hint at no limit to the excess which imports may 
be allowed to exceed exports—because it might spoil 
the effect of the flattering picture of prosperity which 
they have drawn for us. But if we demand an an- 
swer to the ultimate conclusions to which their argu- 
ments tend, they would no doubt claim some bounds 
to their own proposition. They would insist that 
though the balance of trade might and ought to pre- 
ponderate in favor of importations, yet there must be 
some limit to the extent to which excess can safely 
be indulged. The idea thatthe more we can obtain 
from others beyond the value of what we part with, 
the better off we shall be, is too preposterous to be 
maintained. 

Wherever tl:at limit is, it is just as absolute in its 
demarcation between prosperity on one hand, and 
poverty on the other, as if the line were supposed to 
be in an exact equality between imports and exports. 

The advocates of “free trade,” (so called)—tacitly 
admit the existence of such a limit—but they insist 
that it is ascertained and should be regulated only by 
the operations of a commerce, unrestrained altogeth- 
er on our part, although it be ever so much restricted 
towards us, by the regulations of those with whom we 
trade. ‘Commerce should be left free—it can best 
regulate itself’’—is their doctrine. 

o this our answer is—that by this process, as is 
now exhibiting in the experience of this country, ex- 
cess of importations is only limited by the poverty 
and sufferings of those who admit it. The infliction 
of distress is inevitable—and the extent of that dis- 
tress is only limited by the capacity of the victim to 
endure, 

Here we have at once the radical difference be- 
tween the two parties on this question. The one 
party is for leaving the country to endure forever this 
grievious method of ascertaining where the limit of 
excess of importations is to be applied. 

We will, under their process, be required at all 
times to part with whatever other countries will consent 
to receive of what we have to spare,—we will be re- 
quired in addition, to have the last farthing in the 
purse drained out by the quiet but effective process 
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But whilst admitting this benign influence of a| ¢ 
our éxports will pay 


as our correspondent has done, the right round royal | 
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alance of trade by obligations bearing interest—pay- 
ment of which is procrastinated it may be from time 
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to time, pegs 
toil yet to be endured 
, “Balance of trade” did-we say? Our ingenious 
correspondent has objected, and we admi't, that it js 
not exactly the amount of the balance ot i.aports over 
xports—but it is the balance of imports over what 
for, that produces the'difficulty, 
and which he and those who agree with him, hint at 
no means of obviating. Our poverty alone is the 
limit their expedient suggests. : 
The advocates for reciprocity in trade, on the coi- 
trary, maintain that it is the province and duty of go. 
vernment to anticipate, and by wholesome provisions 
and restrictions to prevent the occurrence of this eon- 
dition of suffering and exaction. They hold that this 
can be done and ought to be done—that all other go. 
vernments have uniformly and do now protect their 
people from pursuing. any trade unlimitedly that 
would evidently impoverish them. ‘They show that 
our own government from the moment of its forma- 
tion until the fatal introduction of this new theory 
under the operation: of which, the present condition 
of the country has been mainly superinduced, did 
maintain the and for a reeiprocity of trade. with 
all nations, on prescribed _restrictions against their re- 
strictions, whenever it appeared to be our interest to 
do so. To this wholesome policy under which the 
country so long prospered they insist that our govern- 
ment ought to return. They deem self-protection at 
least as indispensable a duty in communities as be- 
tween individuals. 

We allow, then, that the amount of our imports 
may extend to the utmost that our exports will pay 
for. But we insist that every step beyond that is a 
stride towards poverty and distress. We insist fur- 
ther that the natural tendency of a trade left unregu- 
lated on the one side, and artfully restrietedby regu- 
lations designed to work to their own advantage on 
the other side, will enevitably tend to enrich one 
party by impoverishing the other—and we say this 
is the present condition of things, and that this con- 
dition will become worse and worse the longer the 
cause thereof is allowed to exist. 

But let us attend for a moment to the example 
which our correspondent has adduced. 

Because one provident farmer sells his crop for 
more than it has cost him to produce it, and thereby 
in his sphere of commerce, is able at the end of the 
year to import upon his place more than he has ex- 
ported,—are we therefore authorised to conclude, as 
our correspondent would seem to haye done, that 
every one who can contrive to cffect it, is right in 
buying as much more than he can sell as possible? 
The theory is, that he is enriched to the extent of 
the value of what he gets, beyond the value of what 
he has parted with. Is this theory tenable? Would 
it not be an idle waste of words tocombat it? _ 

By arguing from isolated cases, which occur in so 
wide a field as that which the commerce of nations 
affords, almost any proposition may be rendered plau- 
sible. As an offset to the case adduced, by our cor- 
respondent, suppose we select one of the many thou- 
sand instances which are constantly occurring, of a 
less prudent character. 

We will assume that the very same individual 
who is introduced by our correspondent, has been 
seduced by the profits realized by a number of trans- 
actions similar to the one above detailed, to extend 
his operations and to availof a well established 
credit which fidelity to his engagements has now 
built up for him both at home and abroad. a 
him to have caught the prevailing infection to which 
our system renders all Americans so liable. He is 
i with the spirit of speculation, and fancies that 
by askillful use of his resources, thousands might be 
made where only hundreds had been. He now ex- 
tends the ramification of his trade into every avenue 
that promises profit either at home or abroad; a fac- 
tory is established here—a warehouse there—farms 
and flour mills in the wheat growing sections—plan- 
tations in the tobaceo region—cotton estates.in the 
south—or sugar estatesin the southwest—ships await 
his freight in the seaports and monied facilities are 
at his command. Meaittine a prospect of a splen- 
did speculation is perceived. No matter what—ac- 
counts are brought that the weather threatens a fail- 


he can but secure flour at present prices here and get 
it to England in the nick of time when scarcity shall 
have brought their sliding scale of duties down to 
its lowest fraction, his fortune is made at a single 
dash. 

But how is this to be done? It requires large funds, 
and his means at home having just been exhausted 
in heavy purchases of—say negroes, to stock his 








hands between this’ and foreign countries, a large 


of a premium upon specie—and we will constantly be 


southern plantation; he must resort to his credit 





ure of the grain crops of Europe for instance, If 
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“4 abroad for the occasion—and without hesitation or-| jug, all on one side. The extent to which imports | as it has been in ill-fated Ir land, in India, and will 
° ders are forwarded to his European correspondents | may exceed exports by this process will be limited it | soon be in China. Anti-tariff champions. under the 
e to ship forthwith $500,000 worth of sundries mer-/is true, but where? Exactly at the point where the | imposing flag of “free trade” will,marshall on their 
f chandise—at six and twelve months credit, It ar- | impoverished nation becomes no longer able to pay. | side against every attempt to adopt a.system of. reci- 
rives—is’ sent to auction, sold at sixty and ninety | No,—a little beyond that—just when their last shred | procity, Partizans on this question will-exaust, them 
8 days—and with the cearor st flour is bought and |of credit fails—there, and there only is the limit | selves in conflicts with each other at the artful insti-,; 
is . ship under the full persuasion that from its sale | which these anti-tariff advocates of free trade insist | gation of those master-hands who work the.wires;. 
rv 2 the foreign duty would be paid as well as the foreign | that the line and limit of excess should operate. | ‘AY tha ‘control the machinery of governments and trade - 
it ie bills he’ had. incurred, and a spony return realizéd.|free people ought of course tobe left at liberty to(just as dexterously here as they have done elsewhere 
y, . Before his flour reaches Liverpool however, the |ruin themselves if they see fit. Do we not allow | throughout the world. Tariff and anti-tariff men wil 
at A weather has changed. Every appearance indicates a | every spendthrift prodigal to squander his estate just | be the Corkonians and Fardowns of the field, cudgel-.. 
le * splendid harvest. The duty upon flour had changed /as fast as he pleases? Aye, and often to ruin his-too | ling each other scarce less. for: the amusement than : 
| of course with the weather. Instead of being able | credulous creditors too. for the profit of the foreigners, .who could only con- 
fi- a to enter the article at a nominal duty, itis now equi-} As infallibly as gratifying every want and every | trol us through the agency of our-own factions. ©.’ 
0- 2 valent to an exclusion. His agent places it in bond, |extravagance which either money or credit can pro-| Is this picture—is the very thought. of such a result 
ns e hypothecates—and finally has to sacrifice his sour|cure, leads to the impoverishment and ruin of an | too humiliating ?. Turn. to the faithful-page of histo-— 
n- . flour for little more than will pay charges. individual, so will the same indulgence if allowed |ry and see by what process |the: prosperity and com- | 
is 4 We leave to the superior arithmetical tact of our by a nation, prostrate its citizens into like distress. | merce of republiciaiter republic aio sapped and. 
0- 4 correspondent, to show how much either the speeu- |The “largest liberty” knows and regards moral re- | trophies borne off to enrich and empower'those whose - 
sir lator or his country, has been enriched by this entire} straints as little in the commercial circle as it would | eyes never wink in,their aim—-whosegrasp never re- 
at 2 transaction, even supposing that the official valua- | in the social circle if we had no laws to restrain at. | linquishes their object. A peoplewhose.agents have- 
vat a tion of the imports in the case had exceeded just as | The limit which lawless nature prescribes in the one | now the assurance to come here ‘and preach: “free 
1a~ much as he pleases the home valuation of the article |case is the extent of physical power and appetite. | trade’ at the corners of our streets, and at evcry boards: 
ry exported. Inthe other the limit is defined by absolute suffering; | of exchange, and yet: at home. practice towards /ti8 
on Again: The addition which our correspondent and | distress and poverty at last interpose their barrier. |and our trade the most. aggravating restrictions © 
lid : others who take similar views, makeof frieght, | When means are exhausted, the last farthing drained | and exactions*, Let them succeed as they have 
ith be charges, profit, &c. in order to increase the value of | from your purse, your monied institutions prosirated, | for some time past in maintaining a predominance.on.. 
re- ae our exports so.as to approach the value of what we | your industry estimated for years to come, and drawn | their side, and the hopes of North American pros- 
, to my import, is but an accumulation of unnecessary fi- | upon; when. your estate is mortgaged for more perity will soon become as prostrate’as is that of our 
the = gures,—for if our exports are entitled to those addi | than it will bring, and your ingenuity fails in expe- |South--American- neighbors--from exactly similar 
rn- oe tions, so also are owr imports, to at least as much—nay |dients to raise the wind upon your previous good |causes, ‘Through the potent lever of the money 
1 at more—and the result would be, if the sum were fair- | name and character, then indeed, the limit is ascer-| power, operating upon every ayenue of trade—of 
be- ly stated, that the balance of trade is in fact at least | tained, of how much, according to this theory our ;Steam power in its new and most formidable ramifi- 
as much more against us, as the per cent. allowed for | imports may exceed exports; and the balance of trade | cations—and of naval power, as their auxiliaries— 
orts those charges added to the total amount, would in-| is allowed to vibrate, as from these very causes it} and factions as their agents, the dominion of the 
pay crease the amount of the imports beyond what it in-| recently has done. Foreigners will sell us no more, | world is their aim, and the control of the resources of 
is a creased the amount of the exports. because they have ascertained that we can pay no | this union, through its mistaken policy of legislation, 
fur- By the way, every one that is conversant with the }more. And even then ’tis ‘our poverty and not our/is but an incident in the achieyement—a scene in the 
gu subject, is aware that the valuations of imports as | will, consents” to limit our expenditures. Such is|grand drama. Their present purpose is to induce us 
gue given in our offieial reports, are but a remote | human nature. | to continye to lend our own ageney to the atcom- 
2 on Cs approximation to their actual value. They are set| Our notion is, that it is the province and duty of | plishment—closing our eyes to their ultimate views, 
one a down at the foreign valuation, and as our duties are |every good government to foresee, anticipate, and | we may beled on blindfold, The precipice isnot far 
this a levied upon such valuation, the lower they place the | by wholesome regulations to avert such a condition | ahead in the path, 
con- estimate, the less duty they have to pay. Upon this|of things. In short, we would have the ‘‘largest li- 
the subject we have abundant proof that in many cases | berty” in trade restrained by a due regard to our int Sais aaa 
the foreigner places the valuc below half the actual | capability to pay for what we buy, in the aggregate, NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
nple value of the goods—and in almost all cases the re-| just as faithfully as moral and legal obligations in : — 
venue is swindled by their agents’ entries at our cus- | the social sphere are intended to compel observances |, MEETING OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZA- 
> for tom houses. This is one of the many expedients | in individual cases. We maintain that the govern- | TION SOCIETY, &c. The twenty-fifth annual meet- 
reby by which they are supereeding our own fair traders |ment which neglects this duty, fails of the object | img of the American Colonization society was held in 
" the who cannot of course in this case compete with |for which governments should be instituted and the ithe Fourth Presbyterian church of this city on the 
3 eX- them in prices. people whom they ought to protect are left-a prey to 18th instant. The hon. H. Clay was prevented by :in- 
le, as Could a fair and full valuation of the imports be | lawless cupidity. disposition from attending the meeting, and the rev. 
that ascertained, could the actual price which our people | The native tribes upon the frontier of civilization Wm. Hawley, one of the vice presidents, presided,— 
ht in have ultimately to pay for foreign goods imported, be | furnish a striking and perpetual illustration of this |The annual report was read, from which it appears 
sible? set down, the real disparity between our exports and | condition of things. Withouta government to re- | that the cause of colonization is in a highty prospe- 
nt of imports would astound all of us. A balance of five|gulate mtercourse with rapacious neighbors, they |?0Us condition, both in this country and in ‘Africa: 
what hundred millions against us, would fall far short of | have “the largest liberty” in its essense. Seduced |The report, however, will soon be published and 
Jould the reality. But we presume that according to the | over and over to part with the very materials upon will speak for itself. ae 8 
consoling theory of our opponents, the more we pay | which they should subsist, poverty beyond endu-| The rev. C. C. Vanarsdale, of Philadelphia at th 
in so for them, the wealthier we are. rance, and all the exasperating passions in. its train)| request of the executive committee, delivered a hi h- 
ations As to the amount of the actual indebtedness of | Of miseries absolutely extirpate tribe after tribe in | ly saat and impressivé discoursé on the life 
plau- ‘ this country to Europeans, in the form of govern- | 4 single generation. _ Humanity recoils from a con-| character and death of the late Thomas Buchanan’ 
rcor- — = ment stocks, state stocks, corporation and internal | templation of the price that indulgence costs its vic- | governor of the commonwealth of Liberia, which will 
thou- improvement stocks—liens upon real estate—balan- | tims from the moment that foreign avarice is allow- | shortly be published, as the board.of directors have 
of a F ces of long deferred claims, as well as for goods im- ed to lay its baited snares iv their every pathway. requested a copy for this. purpose. Bf 
| _ ported and yet to be paid for, we. believe the esti- | From that moment they are doomed, Brief is the} The hon. H. Cray was re-elected president of th 
vidual mates of our correspondent as well as of other au- tragedy of their fate, brief only because its severity society, and the vice presidents of the last year we r 
sbeen [  thorities to be very far below the real aggregate. |i8 beyond the measure of mortal endurance. The | re-elected, with the following changes, viz: oisor 
yeaa But of that at a future time. at of the pony ew w o soon follow the last of the | seneral Winfield Scott was appointed, vice m a 
xten , : elawares an ohawks. ; eneral Macomb, dec : } j 
xient FE Anather, and a still more material error in the| PS!St ener evita countries, ours might. find an |FodeTah Macomb, deceased; the revi president Way. 
pow pag A ne “largest liberty "10 | intermediate stage of poverty to arrest its fate. Such| and the rev. Thomas E, Bo Poss: readiteor sa 
rade seem all of them to have fallen into, is, their ‘tion for Instah Ireland has -fo . - Bond, D.D. of New York, 
a4 assuming that the import as well as the export trade | > eee ellie ae ay on she ' mr Hl a Pee verfal and the rev. A. Alexander, D.D. of New Jersey 
which —that all our gommerce is in our own hands. Alas! << meme a in trade with her more powertul | were added tg the ‘number. 7 ; 
He 1s By a continuance of our present system we have|~ © — After the society adjourned, the board of directors 
es that already forfeited much that we once enjoyed of both,* The master power will not indeed strangle the} met and continued in session two days, during which 
ight be and if persisted in, we shall have a slim account of | $008¢ from which she:ean, derive golden eggs. The! time much business was transected: ~ . 
pw ex- freight, profits on shipping, tonnage, and capital, to | $07 of St. P atrick is allowed to delve for his potato} 4 very respeetable number of delegates appeared 
avenue balance the foreign account for those same items. | fF 2 subsistance, else he could not make up his| rom the different state societies though seyeral of 
a fac- We must leave to our correspondent to state and | Warter’s rent, pay his government taxts, or the | the states entitled to delegates were not represented 
farms work out for us the result of cases in which the trade | Church its tythes. His eapacity for endurance how-| ‘The executive committee laid before the board a 
-plan- is in the hands of foreigners instead of our own citi- | €¥™ 28 well as for production is most ‘accurately | jetter from hon. 8. Wilkeson, which they had receiv-: 
in the zens, exports as well as imports done on foreign ac- | 25°¢T tained, and up to the very point of intersection | eq in December last, tendering: his’ résiznation ‘as a 
await count, and the balance of trade in the transaction made | i$ the measure of exaction graduated by the hand of| member of the executive committee; whereupon it 
ies are up by shipments of specie. ‘amgte that is upon him, and in whose pitiless grasp | .4. 
t wl The answer to all this we presume would be, that | ; if has been from ‘century to century, helpless as) 1. Resoleed, That the resignation of judge Wilke- 
“Fail “trade if left free, will regulate itself.” eal Aaa : son be accepted. : 
a 7 If it were left free on all hands, it might regulate Continue to maintain the suicidal course in regard} 2, Resolved, That the thanks’ of this board be prev 
2 itself somewhat better than this one-sided ‘free |t0 trade, and what Ireland is to England, America’ sented to judge Wilkeson for his arduous services 
° - il trade” as it is called,—a trade left free on one side, | Wil! soon be to Europe. A\jow Europeans unlicens- | while general agent of this society and member of 
ar io and interdicted and restrained on the other. Whilst | €4 liberty here, and permit them to enforce such re- | — SR FATTO ee bap 
othe one party models restrictions, exactions, and excJu- strictions as best accords with thelr own interest, “Our government last yenr derived sbout feurtecty mil 
single : : : ’ ’ exclu ur exports.—and the tale is told:;—keey-on in | lions.of dollars, duties from the whole amount of our {m- 
Sions, to suit their own interests and the other party | WP? pepe Nice ay it Negra vd portatians—say 124 millions in yalue, and our strict 
quietly submits and allows the “Jargest liberty” to| ‘is carreer a few more years, and the mistress of) oti nisin ii fe at that, Whereas: ‘a blac 
funds, th . J th of the world will Have re-achieved her | Suction! ea as: upon 4 single 
ted em, commerce will make an awkward hand of | “© Commerce article of ours 86,396 hogsheads of olir.tobaceo received 
es “regulating itself” to the advantage of both. The control over her former colonies, Our wants or sup-|j, exchange lust year, for which the us less than 
c ‘edit profit of such intercourse is like the handle of a} Posed wants will be her excisemen and collectors 10} seven’ millions of dollars—-Earop oktttod dnties to the 
Cc ~ = we Deb “ every avenue of society. Nicely graduated poverty j amount of thirty-five millions of dollars! ‘his ig they 
See Gen. 'Tallmadge’s letter in the last Register. 











will be serewed into props for her sceptre here, just 





reciprocity” and “free wade.” 
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the executive aceiialiies. aia hg for: his. des). 


voted and gratuitous aid durin of great oie 

and embarrassment, that he be assured of 

their high respect and confidence, with the most. at 
dent wishes for his future welfare. . 

Committees were a 


tions of the year, the general state of the col 
oa ea and made reports entirely satisfactory |. 
pi 


of Me Whittlesey, itwas = 
at it is expedient to appoint for the 
sponding secretary, whose <_ 
the executive committee, and 

al be under their control. 

wry R. R. Gurley was unanimous- 


he fo sntlemen were elected members of 
. et Gueamittes for the ensuing year, viz: 
W. Seaton, M. St. C. Clarke, H. L. Ellsworth, 
R. § Coxe, H. Lindsly and R. R. Gurley. 
There was no person appointed to fill) the station 








comme ied during eg hed by je dge Wilkeson. 
r the transact much business of a minor 
character, the board adjourned. 


test harmony prevailed during the meet- 
much wheee is sive to result from it. 


tea 
[ Mat. Intel. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SLAVE-HOLDERS 
’ CONVENTION. 
Annxapouis, Wednesday, 12th Jun. 1842. 

This being the day for the meeting of the delegates 
appointed by the slave-holders of the several connties 
of this state, the delegates assembled at 1 o'clock, P. 
M. in the court house in the city of Annapolis, when 

On motion of Mr, Frisby, of Baltimore county, 

The convention was organized by calling ex-gover- 
nor Gsornex Howann, of Howard District, to the 
chair, and appointing Joun A. Carrer, of Montgo- 
inery county, secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Glenn, it was 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of seven mombcrs be 
appointed by the chair to select the officers of the 
convention. 

Whereupon, the chair appointed the following gen- 
tlemen, to wit: 

John Glenn, of Baltimore city; Dr. Thomas Walison, 
of Kent; W.iliam D. Bowie, of Prince Georges; W: 
B. Gilmer, of Kent; William L. Gaither, of Montgo- 
mery, Charles Stephens, of Queen Anne, and Jobn 
Parran, of Calvert. 

On motion, the convention adjourned to meet at 4 
o'clock in the hall of the house of delegates, 


40’clock, Wednesday afternoon. 

Convention assembled in the hall of the house of 
delegates—ex-governor Howard, of Howard district, 
in the chair. The committee appvinted to select offi- 
cers for the organization of the convention reported 
them as follows: 

Ronert W, Bowie, president. 

Gen. Tuomas Emory, 
Gen. B. C, Hewaanp, gai presidents. 
Ir. Tuemas WIttson, 

Joun A. Carver, 
Gro. W. Surawoon, 

The following lists of members appointed to this 
convention were handed in and read: 

For St Mary’s County—John M S Causin, James 
D Sutton, James R Hopewell 

Kent County—Dr ‘Thomas Willson, William B 
Witmer, Alexander W Ringold, Joseph ‘I’ Mitchell, 
James B Ricaud, E F Chambers, 

Anne Arundel County—David M Brogden, John 
S Sellman, John Mercer, Rich'd Sellinan, Dr. Edward 
McCeney, Dr James Higgins, John F Willson, James 
Kent, James S Owens, Dr Benjamin Kerr, Leonard 
Iglehart, Dre Benjamin Watkins, James Harwood, 
Essex Dorsey, John T Hodges, Thomas S:owden, 
Benjamin E Gantt, Dr S Gambrell, Richard Phelps, 
T S Dorsey, Charles Waters, John Ridout of H, 
Phil Pettebone, Samuel Thomas, Charles Hammond. 

Annapolis City—Thomas S Alexander, John John- 
son, Thomas Franklin, Dr Dennis Claude, Robert 
Welch of Ben, 


¢ secrelaries. 





inted'on the final transac: | 


Calvert osely es obn, P Wailes, Samuel. s Hodg: 
kins, Jobo. A. Scrivener, John H- Somerville, John 
Parran, L L Weems, J T Willson, cher Estep, | 
James S Morsell. | | i 

Charles County —Ne return. : . 


William Jenkins, Carvill S Stonebury;: Dr mite 


Talbot County—John B Kerr, Philip F WT hatiletn 
Edward N Hambleton, J Marray Lloyd, James L 
Martin, M O Colston, Johu Harrington, Captain JU 
Caulk Thomas Tennant, William R Trippe, Samuel 
Stevens, Tench Tilghman, DrJ A Clough, 8 8S Vick- 
enson, Capt W Powell. ‘I’ O Martin, Ths Hopkins. jr. 


Somerset County—James S Cottman, Joshua K. 
Handy, John G Dashiel, Sanivel S Boggs, TI’ W Stone, 


Dorchester County—Joseph Nicols. — 


3 


- Baltimore County—Richatd Frisby, Wm Jessop, i 


Duvall, Thomas Street. a 





Cecil County—N ot represented. 


James Mullikin, WT W ootton, Charles Carter, Jobo 
Guynn, ‘Thomas Duckett, Robert Ghiselin, Robert W 
Bowie, Townly B Robey, Henry D Hatton. 


Queen Anne's County—Valentine Bryan, Thomas 
Kemp, Charles Stevens, Gen Thomas Emory. 

Worecster County—Not represented. 

Frederick County—Joxeph M Palmer, A B Han- 
son, Edward Schley, Roderick Dorsey, Grafton Ham- 
mond, 


Harford County—George W. Bradford, ‘Thomas 
Hope, James Nelson, John W Ratledge, John B Hen- 
derson and Samuel Sutton. 

Caroline County—Not represented. 


Baltimore City—John Glenn, Gen Geo H Stewart, 
Edward Kenley, Carroll Spence, Charles H Piits and 
George R Richardson. 

Washington County—N ot represented, 

Monigomery County—John G England, Witham 
I, Gaither, Dr Herace Willson, Jobn Braddock, John 
C Gott, Thomas Gittings, John W Darby, Johu A 
Carter. 


Allegany County—Not represented. 
Carroll County—Not represented. 


Howard District—Geo Howard, Charles Carroll, 
Allen Thomas, © D Warfield, Upton D Welsh, Benj 
C Howard, Wesley Linthicum, Wm H Worthington, 

On motion, the secretary proceeded to call the roll, 
which call, on motion, was suspended. 

On motion of Judge Cha:ubers, 

Ordered, ‘That other delegates arriving in town re- 
port themselves to the secrctary. 

On motion of ex- governor Howard, it was 

Ordered, That one member from each delegation 
in attendanee, be appointed by the chair, to report bu- 
siness for the action of the convention. 

On motion of Mr. Morsell of Calvert, 

Ordered, That the chair proceed instanter to ap- 
point said committee, 

Whereupon the chair appointed the following per- 
sons: 

E. F. Chambers, of Kent, W. T. Wootton, of 
Prince George’s, John M 8. Causin, of St. Mary’s, 
B. E. Gantt, of Anne Arundel, John Parran, of Cal- 
vert, Wm. Jenkins, of Baltimore county, Wm. &. 
Ridgaway, of ‘Latbot, James S. Cottman, of Somerset, 
Joseph Nicols, of Dorchester, ‘Thomas S, Alexander, 
of Avnapolis, Thomas Emory, of Queen Anne's, Jos. 
M. Palmer, of Frederick, James Nelsun, of Harford, 
John Glenn, of Baltimore city, Wm. 1.. Gaither, of 
Montgomery, Gen. B. C. Howard, of Howard di-trict. 

On motion, the convention adjourned to meet at the 
court house to-morrow moriitng at 10 o’clock 


10 o'clock Thursday morning, 13th Jan. 1842. 


The convention met in the court house. Present 
as on vesterday. 


Robert W. Bowie, Esquire, presiding. 





A communication was received from George W. 


———__. 


Sherwood, aking to be exeused frown, serving as se- 

cretaty, in consequence. it his duties i inv the house of 

delegates of whict: be is a meniber, 
Whereupon, James B. Ricavd, of Kent, was ap 


4 pointed to fill the vacancy’ 


The following gentlemen appearcd. and took their 
seats.as members of the couvention, viz: 

William C Gott, Lyde Griffith, Eaward Waite, 
Thomas F Bowie, Robert Wright, Grafton Tyler, 
E.oratio © Scott, Joshua Hutchins, Charles W How- 
ard, John T Johns, Janes Boyle, James Muriay. Jacob 
Davis, Edward Worthington, William Goll, Richard 
Dorsey, John T Worthington, Gen Tench Tilghman, 
Horatio L Edmonson, Philip F Thomas, Robert 8 
Skinner, James Gales, Resin Gales, Wi‘liam Paea, 
Richard B Carmichael, Edward S Paca, William 
Hemsley, B D Jackson, Samuel Dorsett, Hammond 
Stewart, Jesse J Dalrymple, T D Hance, John Hance, 
iJosepn N Gorden, ‘Ihomas Iglehart, Chapman G 


Prince George's County—Robert Bowie, Lewilton.| Harwood, R D Woodward, Soloman Hillen. 


Snowden, Alexander Keech, W W W Bowie, Robert] The president laid before the convention a cominu- 
O Edmonson, William McKnew, William D Bowie, ' 


nication from T’. B. Skinner, address: d to L. Dennis 
Esq., of the house of delegates, with a request that it 
be laid before the convention 

On motion ot Mr. Gantt of Anne Arundel, 

Referred to the committee appointed to report husi- 
ness for the convention. 

Mr. vice president Howard, moved thatthe com- 
mittee have further time to make their report, which 
was granted. 

On motion of Mr. Gaither of Montgomery, 

Leave was granted, the committee to sitduring the 
sitting of the convention, 

On motion of Mr. Mitchell of Kent, 

The president of the convention was added to the 
com:nittee, 

And then the convention adjourned until 4 o'clock, 


P.M. 


Thursday, 13th 4 o'clock, PM. 

The convention met in the hall of the house of 
delegates, present as in the trorning. 

On motion of Mr. Alexander of Annapolis city, 

Ordered, That any person wishing to report the 
proceedings of this convention with.a view to publish 
the same, be perinitted to have seats on this floor if 
introduced by a member of tiie convention, 


Whereupon, Mr. Hanlon, reporter fot the Balti- 
more American, Mr. Hughes, forthe Maryland Repub- 
lican and Mr. Wee: s, for the Baltimore Republican 
and Sun, were severally introduced and admitted. 


Gen. Chambers, from the committee appointed to 
report business for the convention made the following 
report. 

The committee of one from each delegation, have 
had under consideration vatious propositions, relating 
to the eubject wnich has caused the assemblage of this 
convention, aml respectfully report the fuliowing as 
the result of their deliberations— 

‘That a memorial be presented to the legislature now 
in session, praying for the passage of a law embody- 
ing the fullowing propositions, 

Proposilion 1st. <A law to prevent all manumis- 
sions by last will. Also by deed, to take effect im 
futuro 

Prop. 2d, To prevent manumissions except upon 
condition of instant transportation to some place out 
of the United States, and that, atthe expense of the 
munurmitter. 

Prop. 3d. To prevent any free negro once leav- 
ing the state, ever tu return to it unless he leaves as 
a servant of a white resident of the state and returns 
with him; and such resident shall first file a declara- 
tion in the county clerk’s office of his intention to take 
such servant with him. 

Prop. 4th, ‘T'o prevent all free negroes from com- 
ing into the State, except as servants of persons travel- 
ling ia or through the State. 

Prop. Sth. To prevent the transnortation of any 
free negro by rail roads, steam boats, or other common 





carriers out of the state unless vouched for as free by 
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some person kuown to the conductor of the rail road, | 
or captain of the steam boat, and no rail road or steam 
boat c»mpany shall be liable for refusing to transport 
any free negro unless he be vouched for as above; and 
any person falsely vouching for the freedom ofa slave 
to be fiable to punishment. The corpany still to be 
liable for conveying away a slave as heretofore. 

Prop. 6th. ‘To o'er a high reward, to be paid by 
the state, for the arrest and conviction of any person 
who aids a slave to run away, or induces, or attempts 
to induce a slave to runaway. 

Prop. 7th. That the owner of a runaway slave 
shall pay a reward for the apprehension of such slave; 
to be graduated by the distance from home where he 
may be caugiit, 

Prop 8th. ‘I’o re-enact the law for transportation 
of convicted free negroes for felony, passed 1825 ch. 
93. 

Prop. 9th. So much of the act of 1831 as allows 
amaoumitted negro (with a certificate) to re:nain in 
the state, to be repealed. 

Prop. 10th. No free negro to have in his posses- 
sion a gun, pistol, sword or other offensive weapon. 


Prop, \\th ‘That the judges of the county courts 
and city cuurt of Baltimore, appoint bailiffs monthly 
to attend the arrival and departure of every rail road 
car, and steamboat or other public vehicle of transpor- 
tation to carry these laws into effect, to compensate 
them by a portion of the penalty imposed. 

Prop. \2th. ‘That all free negroes shall be obliged 
to register themselves on or before the 15:h July next, 
and every twelve months thereafter, in the office of 
the clerk of the county, and no certificate of freedom 
of an older date shall be good. And the clerk shall 
annually publish a list of those registered in some 
convenicut newspaper and send a priuted copy to the 
secretary of state. 

Prop. 13th. ‘That the state pay the expense of 
any case which may arise in any state where the 
state law may conflict with the act of congress of 1793 
to test the constitutionality of such law, 

Prop. \4th, To avoid all sales or gifts hereafter 
to be m.de of s'aves to free negroes and mulattoes, 
the slave so. sold or given, to be lable to be sold out 
of the state, and the master so selling, punishable by 
fine in the discretion of the court. 


Prop. 15th. ‘That an additional provision to the 
act of 1835 chapter 325 be maile, prohibiting the 
reception of such papers, as are alluded to in that law, 
unless the person receiving the same forthwith return 
the same te the post office. 

Prop. 16th. That every free negro shall give re- 
sponsible security annually, for his or her good be- 
haviour of such security be not given, such negro, so 
failing to be brought before some jusiice of the peace, 
by a constable or any other person who shall cause 
him to be hired out, and out of his accruing wages, 
pay the constable or person $10. 

Prop \7th An act to render penal the omissions 
of sheriffs, magistrates and constables to enforce all 
laws respecting free negroes and slaves, and every cou- 
stable before he proceeds tv act shail take an oath well 
and faithfully to execute all the laws of the state. 


Prop. 18th. Free negroes with real estate to 
have it sold at their death and the proceeds to be 
distributed to their legal representatives and hereafter 
no free negro to be allowed to hold real estate or lease- 
hold interest which shall have longer than a year to 
Tan, 

Prop 19th. That all free negroes who have been 
bound out within the last two years shall be free, 
whenever they shall determine to leave the state, by 
paying to the master, such sum at the orphans court 
shall adjadge, and that it shall be the duty of the 
orphans court of the several counties in the state and 
city of Baltimore, from and after the Ist January 1844, 
to bind out at the age of 8 years, the children of all 
free negroes then in the state, to serve until they ar- 
rive at the age of 21 for males, and 18 for females, 
The master s'vall give security to be approved by the 
erphans court, to pay to the child when it arriccs ot 


‘males, $25 for females, provided the said child shall 





—-— 


the respective ages of 21 ana J8 the sum of $75 for 


leave the state; or if previous to the child’s arriving at 
the age of 21 or 18 as the case may be, it shall con- 
gent to leave the state, or its parent shall remove out 
of the state then the master shall give ap such child 
and if it has served more than 8 years the master shall 
pay to the child or its parent such sum as the orphans 
court shall determine. 

Prop. 20th. That no meeting of negroes for any 
purpose shall be permitted after sunset, and all laws 
inconsistent with [this] provision to be repealed. 

Prop. 2\st. That if any free negro who may have 
a license from any christian denomination, either to 
preach or exhort, shall hold or attend any meeting 
prohibited by law, he shall for the first offence be sub- 
ject to a fine and imprisonment, and for the second 
offence be sold out of the state. 

Prop. 22nd. Any retail dealer who shall sell or 
give to any negro, slave or fiee, or the agent of any 
such negro, any spiritous liquor or wine, or shall other- 
wise directly or indirectly furnish intoxicating drink 
to or for a negro, to be hable to a fine of $100, one 
half to be paid to the informer. 

On motion of Gen. Chambers, 

The convention proceeded to the consideration of 
the several propositions submitted by the committee, 

On motion of Mr. Alexander, 

The first proposition of the committee was laid on 


The 12th proposition being under consideration, 

Mr. Wilmer offered the following amendment: after 
the word county insert as follows—“under a penalty 
of fifty dollars.”” : 

Determined in the negative. 

Mr. Ducket offered the following amendment— 
“when they shall surrender their old, and receive new 
certificates of freedom.” 

Mr. Ricaud offered the following substitute for Mr. 
Duckett’s amendment, which was adopted—«when 
they shall surrender their old certificate, and the clerk 
upon request, and om being satisfied that any free 
negro thus registered desires to remove from the coun 
ty, either temporarily or permanently, shall furnish 
him, or her, with a certificate of his registration, and 
if said negro shall remove permanently he shall file 
said ceriificate within ten days after his arrival in the 
county to which he may remove, and if his absence 
shall be temporary he shall return said certificate to 
the clerk from whence received within five days after 
his retern.” 

The (2th propositiun as amended was then adopted. 

The 13th and 14th propositions were then consider- 
ed and adopted. 

The 15th proposition being under consideration, 

Gen. Tilghman offered the following amendment— 
after the words «and same,” in the 5th line, insert 
“have been found in the possession of any one within 
the state,” 








the table. 

The convention then proceeded to the consideration 
of the 2d proposition. 

Mr T’. F. Bowie offered the following as a substi- 
tute for said proposition: 

A law to be passed prohibiting emancipations either 
by last will, or by deed, or otherwise. 

The yeas and nays being called appeared as follows: | 


Which was adopted; 

The 15th proposition as amended was then adopted. 

The 16th proposition being under consideration, 

Gen, Tilghman offered the following amendment— 
strike out «$10"’ and insert «$50;”" 

Determiued in the negative, 

Mr. Wootton offered the following amendment— 
“and in case said negro thus hired out shall abscond 





YEAS—Messrs. Ringgold, Mitchell, James Kent, 
Harwood, John TT Hodges, John Ridout, Franklin, | 
Somerville, L L Weems, J T Wilson, W W W | 
Bowie, W D Bowie, Bradford, Carroll, Thomas F | 
Bowie, John T Johns, Edward Worthington, Edward 
T Paca, Hemsley, H L Edmondson, Tench Tilgh- | 
man——21, 

NAYS—Messrs. RW Bowie, Emory, Willson, 
Wilmer, Chambers, Gorden, Brogden, Sellman, John 
F, Willson, [glehart, Saowden, B E Gantt, Pettibone, 
Dorsett, Alexander, John Johnson, Hotchkins, Parran, 
Estep. Hammond Steuart, Dalry mple, Frisby, Jenking, 
Sta..sberry, Duvall, Street, Ridgaway, D Wilton 
Snowden, Keech, Wootton, Carter, Duckett, Ghiselin, 
Robey, Hatton, Tyler, Kemp, Palmer, Hanson, Schley, 
Grafton Hammond, Rutledge, Glenn, Kenley, Pitts, 
Gaither, Braddock, Gott, George Howard, Allen 
Thomas. C D Warfield, Upton D Welch, Linthicum, 
W H Worthington, Waite, Hutchins, Charles How- 
ard, Janes Boyle, Ja .es Murray, Goll, William Paca, | 
Carter—62. 

So it was determined in the negative, 





The question was then put on the adoption of the | 
2d proposition of the committee; 

Determined in the affirmative. 

The 30 proposition was then considered, when 

Mr. Glenn offered the following amendment—«or 
unless ke sliall leave the state for the purpose of visit- 
ing some one or other of the American colonies on | 
the coast of Africa.” 

Which was adopted, 


from service, upon his apprehension he shall be sold 
out of the state.” 

Which was adopted; 

The 16th proposition as amended was then passed. 

The 17th and 18th propositions wv ere severally con- 
sidered and passed. 

On motion, the eon venting aagmes until 4 o’clock, 
P.M. - 


Friday evening 14th, 4 o'clock. 

The convention met. Present the same as in the 
morning. 

Mr. vice president Howard in the chair. 

The 19th proposition being under consideration, 

Mr. Alexander offered the following substitute: 

That the laws relating to apprentices ought to be 
so amended as to authorise the orphans’ courts of the 
several counties, to bind out the children of free ne- 
groes and mulattoes who have no visible or settled 
mode of subsisting, and providing for the subsisting 
and training of their children, or who are unable from 
their idle and vicious habits to bring up their children 
in honest and industrious habits; and that idle adult 
negroes and mulattoes, and such as have no visible, 
certain and settled mode of subsistence, might like- 
wise be bound out to service for one year, and so from 
year to year until their habits shall have been refor:ned, 

W hich was rejected, 

Mr. Edmonson moved to strike out 44” and insert 


i «43;” 


Determined in the negative, 
On .notion of Gen. Chamers, 





And the 3d proposition as ainended was then passed. 


On motion, the convention adjourned antil to-mor- 
row morning 10 o'clock. 
Friday morning 14th, 10 o'clock. 
The convention utet. Present the same as yester- 
day. 
Mr. vice president Emory in the chair. 


The blank was filled »p with «75 for males and 25 
' for females;” 

The 19th propesition as anended was then passed. 

The 20th and 21st propositions were then several- 
ly considered and adopted. 

‘The 22d proposition being under consideration, 

Mr. Franklin moved to insert the words “or physi 
cian” after the word «master;” 

Mr. Scott moved tu insert the words “mistress or 





The proceedings of yesterday were read. 

The 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, 9th, 10th and 11th 
propositions were severally considered and adopted. 

‘The president of the convention appeared and touk 
the chair. 


agent” after the word master, when, 
On motion of William D, Bowie, Esq. 
| ‘The second clase of the proposition was stricken 


out. 
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Proposition; — 

Determined in the affirmative, 

he, ‘het h pr. posi » being under consideration, 
Mr, Pius offered the following substitute: 
 » That they:sh: | pass a law requiring all the courts 
_ of this state’ to sentence all free negroes who shall be 

conyicter of ‘any peditentiary offence, or any riot, or 


keeping a disorderly. house, or any agravated assault 
and battery, (unless in the last case the party convict- 


shall be convicted of any offence, the punishment of 
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king out the words «or free,” 
mined in the negative; == 
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the words “or agent of any such negro;” 
Determined in the affirmative; ~ 
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‘Mr. W..W. W. Bowie moved to reconsider the 8th 











ed shall give good security to be approved by the court 
before which such conviction shall take place,) m the 
sum. of $500,for his, or her, good behaviour for twelve 
months from such conviction, to be sold as a slave for 
life beyond the limits. of the state other than to the 
District of Columbia, and after deducting ali the ex- 
pense of prosecution, sale &c., the balance of the pur- 
chase money to be paid to the treasury of the county, 
or the city of Baltimore, or Howard district, where 
such conviction.may be had; that the sheriffs of the 
respective counties and the district aforesaid to be 
charged with the execution of the sentence above 
prescribed. 

Which was rejected. 

Mr. Richardson offered the following substitute: 

Resolved, ‘That it be recommended to ihe general 
asseinbly that they pass a law directing the courts of 
justice of this state, that whenever any free bleck 


which by the law as it now stands would be confine- 
ment in the penitentiary, that it shall be the duty of 
the court order the convicted party to be sold out of 
the state for the period that they, in their discretion, 
might confine him in the penitentiary, and that if any 
free person or persons.of color be convicted of any 
misdemeanor or misdemeanors, other than those which 
subject the party comet? to confinement in the 
penitentiary, that then"the convicted party shall be 
punished by sale or banishment, in the discretion of 
the court, out of ‘the state of Maryland for a period 
not less than six months nor more than years. 


Mr. Wootton moved to strike out the words «or 
banishment in the discretion of the court;” 
Determined in the negative. 


Mr. Johnson offered the following amendment— 
«with a provision that after the period of banishment 
or sale has expired, the said negro shall nt be per- 
mitted to return to this state, and that in case of doing 
0, such negroes shall be liable to be sold as slaves for 
life beyond the limits of this State;” 
> Which was adopted. 

Mr. Duckett moved to strike out ths words «by sale 
ont. ee ed 8G 

Determined in the negative; 

Mr. Richardson's substitute as amended was then 
adopted. 

On motion of Gen. Chambers, 

The lst proposition was taken up for consideration. 

Mr. Alexander offered the following substitute: 

That it is inexpedient to impose any ot ier restraints 
on the power of manumission, as is now exercised, 
than is hereinbefore suggested. 

Which was rejected. 

Gen... Chambers moved to insert after the word 
«law,” the words to take effect after the Ist of January 
1844;” 

Determined in the negative. 

Mr. Johnson offered the following substitute: 

That no negro shall be manumitted unless by deed, 
to operate in presenti and upon condition that the 
slave, or slaves,!:.anumitted be sent beyond the limits 
of. this etate at the expense of the manumittor, and 


ty 






unless the slave or slaves so manumnitted be sent be- 
yond t limits of the state, within twelve months 


_ Determined in the negatir | front the death of the testator at the charge of his 
Gen. Tilghman moved to insert after the word free, ) 


estate; and in neither case shall the manumission take 


Determined in the negative. 

The 1st proposition was then adopted. 

Mr. Spence offered the following proposition ; 

To repeal the provisions of the act of 1827 ch. 15, 
so far as inconsistent with this provision. 

Any person or persons who shall persuade or entice, 
aid or assist, a slave torunaway from his master, own- 
er or enployer, and any person or persons who shall 
harbor or conceal. a slave or slaves knowing him or 
them to be, runaways, and the fact of his or their be- 
ing on the. premises owned, rented or occupied by.a 
free negro or negroes, shall be prima facie evidence 
of such knowledge, shall be liable to be indicted and 
upon conviction, shall, if white, undergo a confinement 
iu the penitentiary for a period not less than 
years, avd if such person shall be a free negro and 
convicted of this offence he shall be sold out of the 
state, and the whole of the proceeds of such sale to 
go to the informer, who shall be a competent witness 
in an action against such negro or negroes, and if such 
negro be a slave for life or a term of years, he shall 
upon conviction be sold out of the state, and his full 
value be paid to the owner. 

Which was adopted; 


Mr. Hanson offered the following proposition : 

That each and every hawker and pedlar shall be 
made to pay at the rate of the sum of two hundred 
dollars a year for a license to trade as such. 

Which was adopted; 

M:. Spence offered the following proposition : 

To repeal thet part of the 2rd. section of the act of 
1833 chapter 224, entitled «an act relating to persons 
of color who are to be free after a term of years” which 
says “that the party applying for such grant has dis- 
tinctly and particularly notified such servants of tlie 
existence and effect of thig law, and that this informa- 
tion has failed to correct his or ber habits before they 
proceed to issue any such grant or authority.” 

Which was adopted; 


Gen. Chambers offered the following resolutior : 
Resolved, That a committee of five mei bers of the 
convention be appointed by the chair, to pr pare the 
memorial to the legislature which is proposed in the 
foregoing proposition, 

Which was adopted; 

The chair na.nec the following gentlemen to com- 
pose said committee : 

Gen. Bb. ©, Howard, Charles H. Pitts, Joseph M. 
Palmer, ‘Tench Tilghman and P. F. Thomas, Esqr's. 
Gen. Tilghinan offered the following proposition : 

That it-be recommended to the legislature of thi» 
state, to pass a law regulating the duration of the 
holidays to be given to negrtves at Christmas, Easter, 
and W hitsuntide. 

Which was rejected. 

Mr. Gaither offered. the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the members of this convention 
pay to the door keeper of the h.use of delegates, 
each the sum of 25 cents to be equally divided between 
himself, and the door keeper at the court house. 

Which was adopted. 

Mr. Sellman offered the following : 

Resolved unanimously, 'That the thanks of the 
men-bers be tendered to the president, and other olli- 
eers of this convention for the impartiality, prompti- 
tude and ability, with which they have presided over 
its deliberations, 

Which was un:nimously adopted; 
And then the convention adjourned, sine die, 
R. W. BOWIE, president. 
B. C. HOWARD, 
THOMAS EMORY, 
THOMAS WILLSON, 
Jno. A. Carrer, 


: vice presidenis. 





that no slave be manumitted by last will and testament, 


Jas. B, Rican, ¢ secretaries. 
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| effect unless’ the same may be done without prejudice . 
Bg Le oe Lee, ck ee eee Be Ee ae to the rights of creditors. , ee: ; : 
The 22d proposition as amended was then passed. 
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*In the yeas on page 348, 3d column, Mr. Man- 
gum’s name was omitted. With his name, the yeas 
stood as correctly reported 21 to nays 20. 


January 25. Numerous petitions were presented 
and referred, in favor of the bankrupt law, anda 
few against it. 

Mr. Pierce submitted a resolution calling upon the 
secretary of the treasurv for full information in re- 
spect to the commission of investigation into the af- 
fairs of the New York custom house. 

On motion of Mr. Berrien, the chairman of the 
judiciary committee, the senate proceeded in com- 
mittee of the whole to consider the bill from the 
house repealing the bankrupt law. 

The chairman stated his views in full upon the 
bill. and the proposed question of repeal. He re- 
garded the action of the senate as presenting a spec- 
tacle at this time over which the enemies of free in- 
stitutions might rejoice, showing as they did the in- 
stability of American legislation. He felt called upon 
to resist the question of repeal for many reasons, of- 
ficial as well as personal. In the first place he re- 
garded it, the proposed repeal, as wrong in itself. In 
the second place he had been solicited by unfortunate 
men to speak a word in defence of the bankrupt law. 
Finally, a majority of the members of the rgia 
legislature had expressed themselves in opposition to 
a bankrupt law. As to the bill of the extra session, 
he regarded it as adequate to the public wants. If it 
was not, there had been no evidence of the fact since 
its passage, and experience founded upon the prac- 
tices of the law would afford the best evidence of its 
inefficiency. He, therefore, trusted that the law 
would be enforced, and that time might be had to 
test its virtues and its errors. Mr. B. next proceeded 
to consider in detail the complaints against the bill be- 
fore the senate. The law of 1800, the English bank- 
rupt system, and all the laws in relation to this sub- 
ject were minutely examined. The constitutional 
power of congress under this law was fully consi- 
dered, and it was argued that the grant of power was 
as full and ample as any one could desire. It was 
a grant of illimitable power over the whole residue 
of the subject. In the operations of the law he 
thought the constitutional power would be admitted. 
Mr. B. referred to the opinions of the supreme court 
to sustain the constitutionality of the law.’ More 
than this, it was said that a good reason was found 
for action upon this question from the fact that the 
action we were called upon to make was not only in 
harmony with law of the land, but in harmony with 
the acts of beneficence. 

At three o’clock he gave way to a motion that the 
senate proceed to executive business, after the trans- 
action of which, the senate adjourned. 


Janvary 26. Mr. Smith, of Indiana, presented a 
petition from citizens of Harrison county of that 
state praying a repeal of the bankrupt law and ex- 
pressed his views briefly why his own action should 
not comply with their wishes. He had given his 
views at the former session and did not intend to 
take part in the present debate. He had looked for 
an expression of the opinion of the legislature of his 
state, but as he had received no instructions he was 
determined, if he should err, to err on the side of hu- 
manity. 

Other petitions for or against repeal were pre- 
sented and all referred to the judiciary committee. 

Mr. Clay presented the resolutions of the state of 
Kentucky, against the repudiation of state debts. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
from the house for the repeal of the bankrupt law, 
and Mr. Berrien concluded his remarks against its 
repeal. 

Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, next addressed the se- 
nate and believed that seven-eighths of the people of 
his state were opposed to the bankrupt law. They 
had originally opposed giving the power to congress, 
nor did he now believe it to be constitutional.— 
In conclusion he said that he might have misunder- 
stood the views of his constituents in opposing the 
law, but he believed he did not. 


Mr. Huntington, of Connecticut, had no evidence 
that a majority of the pone of his state were op- 
sg to the bankrupt law. A new legislature had 

n chosen since he had given his yote in favor of 
the bill, and they had not, although they had discus- 
sed several national measures, spoken upon this sub- 

t. Heshould vote for this benevolent, wise and 

mane law. 


Mr. Bayard arose and was about to express his rea- 





sons of opposition, when on his motion, the senate 
adjourned, 
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ANUARY Q7. Many. petitions in. relation to the 
bankrupt law were presented against repeal or post- 
ponement. Se pangs RES , AOE, 

Mr. Young, of Llinois, is presenting one from citi- 





ins of New York, against its repeal, expressed his 
ab in few sone pod the bill. He considered 
the law as a temptation to Geese eae as a 
man who had ‘$300 and owed $1,000 would pay a 
thousand by surrendering the three hundred. It was 
not true as the senator from Georgia, (Mr. Berrien 
had contended), that we did not have a lien upon the 
hopes and expectations of the people. Such a doc- 
trine was a doctrine of repudiation, a general spong- 
ing of debt. In his State the bankrupt law would 
produce more evil than good and he should therefore 
vote for repeal. 


Mr. Tallmadge said that the senator from [linois 
has stated that, under the act, the bankrupt is entitl- 
ed to the sum of three hundred dollars out of his ef- 
fects, after he has got his discharge. And he has 
depicted to us the enormous injustice which might 
be practised in the new states. He says the bank- 
rupt might owe one thousand dollars, and from his 
indebtedness be discharged by the bankrupt Jaw; and 
then, with the three hundred dollars allowed him out 
of his effects, he could purchase a quarter section of 
land, and have enough over to build his log cabin, 
purchase his team and commence the world again, 
at the expense of his creditors, a respectable farmer. 
If this were all true, there would be some foundation 
for the senator’s objection. But it is altogether a 
mistake. The three hundred dollars allowed by the 
law is merely for the necessaries of the bankrupt’s 
family, his wife and his children. It can, in no case, 
exceed three hundred dollars, and it is in the discre- 
tion of the assignee, under the supervision of the 
court, to allow that sum or less, as he shall deem 
proper. 

The proviso of the third section, will, at once, put 
this matter at rest. 

From this proviso, it will be seen that my friend 
from Illinois has entirely misapprehended the act in 
relation of the three hundred dollars to the bankrupt; 
and, with the explanation which I have given, his ob- 
jections, of course, fall to the ground. 


The senator from Illinois also encounters another 
difficulty, namely: that there is no particular amount 
of indebtedness required to entitle the bankrupt to 
take the benefit of the act. He is aware of the ob- 
jection which would be raised if a particular amount 
were required; that it would be said the act was for 
the benefit of the large, but not the small debtors; 
that the poor man would be excluded. Now, Mr. 
President, when.the original bankrupt bill was re- 
porte by the committee, it required that one should 

e indebted to the amount of five hundred dollars in 
order to be entitled to the benefit of it. I moved to 
strike out that sum, and leave it open for every man, 
whatever may be his indebtedness, be it great or 
small; my amendment was adopted, and the door is 
now open to the small as well as the large debtor. 
There is no evil in this; none will apply unless they 
feel their condition hopeless, and that they can incur 
the expense of conformiug to its provisions. The 
door is thus open to all, whether their indebtedness 
be little or great. 


The senator from Iilinois also thinks the operation 
of this law would be a kind of repudiation of debts, 
Sir, there is no sort of analogy between the indebted- 
ness of individuals and of states. The wealth or 
means of a state does not consist merely of her public 
property—that is a mere item—but it consists in the 
wealth and means of her citizens; in their ability to 
contribute to the public burdens; in their. ability to 
add, by their labor, to the productive industry of the 
state, and thereby increase the ability of the state, 
to meet her engagements. This is what constitutes 
a state. She cannot rely on the mere amount of 
public property to meet her engagements. She must 
rely on the means, on the bone and muscle and sinews 
of her citizens. She must strike off the shackles 
which bind the limbs of men, whom God designed to 
be freemen. She must put them in a condition to 
support themselves, their wives and children, instead 
of being a burden upon friends, and an ineubus upon 
the community, My anxiety to decide the question 
of repeat as speedily as possible, will induce meto 
forego any further remarks at this time. 


Mr, Young said he did not disagree with his friend 
in regard to causes of hopeless insolvency. He would 
extend relief to such, He would not however give 
relief to those who having some little property were 
to be discharged for an inconsiderable debt. 


The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill for the repeal of the bankrupt law, and Mr. 
Bayard arose and said that there was an extravagant 


might not be 900 persons who would seek the benefits 
ofthe law. Mr. B. next discussed the constitutional 
question. His great objection tc the Jaw was its un- 
constifutionality. é 

Mr. Choate, of Massachusetts, said that three rea- 
sons k2 would state for sustaining the retrospective 

art of the law. Massachusetts a creditor state, was 
in favor of the law. . The legislature had passed re- 
solutions in its favor. There were due to that state 
at this time $15,000,000. in the southwest. It was 
not any romantic notion of humanity, but keen far- 
sighted self-interest that actuated Massachusetts in 
its favor. The creditor can now get nothing, and 
the property surrendered would not be lost in being 
surrendered. The debtors by being once free would 
become the customers of his state. And also it was 
a moral] right to pass such a law. In Boston night 
after night the eloquent appeals that this bill might 
remain the law rose and fell like the billows of the 
sea. 

Mr. Benton commenced his remarks in opposition 
to the law again, but yielded to a motion by Mr. Se- 
vier, and the senate adjourned. 

January 28. Mr. Graham presented a bill making 
an appropriation to reopen Roanoke inlet. The wa- 
ters of Albemarle sound, now had their outlet by 
Pamlico sound and the Ocracock inlet to the ocean, 
and vessels were compelled to perform a voyage of 
120 miles in going south and returning by Cape Hat- 
teras to the north, with expense of lighterage over 
the shallows, and be exposed to the dangers of the 
cape. The commerce of that section amounted an- 
nually to $3,000,000 and employed 100,000 tons of 
shipping. The bill contemplates reopening the inlet 
60 miles north of Cape Hatteras, the passage through 
being ? mile in length, and was referred to the com- 
mittee on commerce. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the 
bill for the repeal of the bankrupt law and Mr. Ben- 
ton concluded his remarks for its repeal. The ques- 
tion was then called for, and the yeas and nays being 
ordered the result was as follows: 

Y EAS--Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bayard, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, MeRo- 
berts, Morehead Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Smith, 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Woodbury, Wright, 
Young—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien. Choate, Clay, 
Clayton, Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Minzun, 
Merrick, Miller, Phelps, Porier, Simmons, Sinith, of Lad. 
SHuliart, Sadeanrige, Waker, White, Williams, Wood- 
oridge—23, 

[Before the vole was announced, Mr. Mangum said 
he desired to say that his friend Col. Preston was ab- 
sent by understanding, with a senator from Louisiana, 
(Mr. Mouton), opposed to the repeal, and who had 
left the senate upon special business, as was known 
to the senate. The two senators had paired off.] 
And the senate adjoured to Monday. 

Janvary 31. Mr. Simmons announced the death 
of his colleague the hon. Nathan Fellows Dixon, of 
Rhode Island, and delivered an eulogy on his cha- 
racter and services. 

Mr. Woodbridge then arose and offered resolutions 
of the usual respect, to wear crape and attend his 
funeral, and that the senate do now adjourn, where- 
upon the senate adjourned. 








So oe 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


3. s>When the house adjourned on Monday, Mr. 
Chapman, of Alabama, said in prefacing a motion 
made himself also to adjourn that we had now ar- 
rived at the last point; it was a grave question, and 
deserved the solemn and deliberate consideration of 
the members. He therefore moved that the house 
adjourn, &c. 





Tvespay, Jan. 25. Mr. Fillinore from the commit- 
tee on ways and means reported bills making appro- 
priations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the 
government for 1842, with a report; for the army and 
military academy for 1842; for the navy for 1842; for 
the expenses of the Indian departmant for 1842; and 
also for pensions for 1842, which were all referred 
to the committee of the whole on the state of the 
union. He also moved resolutions which were agreed 
to, discharging the committee from the further con- 
sideration of erecting barracks at several military 
points and referring the same to the committee on 
military affairs. 

The house took up, on motion of Mr. Fillmore, the 
treasury note bill and the amendments made thereto 
by the senate, but Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing moved to lay them on the table, the vote was 
yeas 92, nays 111, and the question recurring on the 
amendments of the senate, Mr, Sprigg arose and 
commenced same remarks, when he was cut off by 
the expiration of the time for which the unfinished 
business of yesterday had been postponed. 





by perbole in estimating the number of bankrupts at 
»00,000, -By the last census there were 900,000 en- 
gaged in commerce, menufactures and trade. There 


The unfinished business of yesterday was the re- 
solution offered by Mr. Gilmer in censure of Mr. 


Adams, which Mr. J. pach rs Seng moved to lay on 
the table. Mr. Clark’s motion was negatived by yeas 
94, nays 112. (Mr. Adams voting in the negative.) 

Mr. Marshall then arose and submitted resolutions 
which he desired Mr. Gilmer to accept as a substitute 
for his motion, and as follows: * 

Whereas, the federal constit ition is a ‘per ent form 
of government, and of perpetual obligation until altered 
or modified in the mode pointed out in that instrument 
arid the members of this house, deriving their politic 
character and powers from the same, are sworn to sup- 
port it; and the dissolution of the union necessarily im- 
plies the destruction of that instrument, the,overthrow of 
the American republic, and the extinction of our na- 
tional existence; a proposition, therefore, to the represen- 
tatives of the people to dissolve the organic laws framed 
by their constituents, and to support which they are com- 
manded by those constituents to be sworn before they 
can enter into the execution of the political powers creat- 
ed by it and entrusted to them, is a bigh breach of pri- 
vilege, a con’empt offered to this house,a direct proposition 
to the legislature. and.each member of it, to commit per- 
jury, and involving necessarily in its execution and its 
consequences the destruction of our country and the 
crime of high treason: & 

Resolved, therefore, That the hon. John Quincy Adams, 
member from Massachusetts, in presenting for the consi- 
derution of the house of representatives of the United 
S'ates a petition praying for the dissolution of the uuion, 
has offered the deepest indignity to the house of which he 
is a member, an insult to the people of the U. States of 
which that house is the legislative organ, and will, if this 
outrage be permftted to pass unrebuked and unpunishd, 
have disgraced his country, through their representatives, 
in the eyes of the whole world. 

Resolved further, Tinat the aforesaid John Q. Adams, 
for this insult, the first of the kind ever offered to the go- 
vernment, and for the wound which he has permitted to 
be aimed. through his instrumentality, at the constitution 
and existence of his country, the-peace, the security and 
liberty of the people of these states, might well be held to 
merit expulsion from the national councils, andthe house 
deem it an act of grace and merey when they only in- 
flict upon him their Severest censure for conduct so ut- 
terly unworthy of his past relations to the state and his 
present position. This they hereby do for the mainten- 
ance of their own purity and dignity; for the rest, they 
turn him over te his own conscience and the indignation 
of all true Americun citizens. 

Mr. M. then addressed the house in their support. 
He disavowed any personal feelings against Mr. 
Adams and any sectional feelings against that portion 
of the union which he represented. ‘Their family 
names had been in years gone by connected together 
in the country’s history. Mr. M. had in his youth 
advocated his election.to the presidency and through- 
out his administration had supported him. He had 
always been courteous towards him and had himself 
made the motion to give the gentleman the floor to 
vindicate himself from the charges made against him. 
But when a proposition so monstrous as this was 
brought forward, and at such a time of confusion and 
difficulties, coupled with a motion of reference to a 
committee to take the matter into consideration, he 
was struck with horror; he would not have believed 
it possible. There might be men out of the house 
wild and reckless enough to invite this government 
to dissolution, perjury, treason, moral treason at 
least; but that there was a mah on this floor who 
would have assumed the responsibility, he had not 
thought. He had heard whispers of the kind on the 
street but had rejected them with incredulity. To 
pass this thing by without notice on the part of con- 
gress he thought would be sacrilege. This proposi- 
‘tion coming from the quarter it did, assumed a politi- 
cal importance and consequence. He, through whom 
‘the proposition is made to pull down the temple, was 





once the high priest ministering at the altar. His 
name had gone abroad with that of the union. . He 
deprecated sectional distinctions. The le of the 


north were bound as strongly to maintain the pe 
tuity of this union as those of the south. Would they 
say that this congress should take measures of con- 
sideration of a matter which those who hate their 
country its union and its peace have started. The 
instructions coupled with this proposition, that the 
committee report against the prayer of the petition- 
ers did not affect the question, except to make it 
‘worse. Was sucha monstrous proposition to become 
matter of legislative consideration? If presented, the 
recedent, so far as it went, amounted to this, that in 
_ the judgment of the mover the dissolution of this union 
was a fair subject of legislation—a debatable ques- 
tion, to be looked upon by the eye of a legislator asa 
thing within the scope of his power. That was the 
precedent which was to be established upon this jour- 
‘nal, and which he would meet at once with the se- 
_verest possible rebuke within the power of this house. 
| Had it been his own father who had m6ved this pro- 
position, he should have pursued precisely the same 
| course towards him which he had done here, 


He hoped that the action of thig house-on this sub- 
‘ject might go abroad to the nation atid to the world; 
and whatever else of misery or of mischief might 
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hereafter in coming years ensue, that at least this | pr 
ongres: woah tae for-one moment, permit. sor | 


member of this body to make himself the vehicle 
which a praponints Sas) ein was to be laid be- 
fore this , Which couhl not act upon it without 


dishonor to themselves and incipient ruin to all who 


4 om ae . ) 


were to come after them. — | 
Oh what a source from whence to present.a propo- 
sition for a dissolution of the union! Massachusetts, 
of all Jands on which Heaven’s sun sheds its bright ra- 
diance— Massachusetts to come forward, and through 
the name which this man bore, to 
ition to dissolve the union! 







the man bearing 
If she has any shame let it be aroused, and let the 
severest censure of this house fa}] upon him through 
whom this proposition has been brought forward. 





+ cs having coneluded— 
speaker informed the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Adams) that the position which he held 


authorised him to coeur the floor at this time. 

Mr. .4dams arose slowly and said that he had little 
to say at the nt time. The gentleman from Ky. 
(Mr. M.) had said that he had no personal hostility 
against him but was governed by the profoundest 
spirit of patriotism, had poured on him (Mr. A.) 

e vials of the wrath of this nation as having com- 
mitted the greatest crime of which man is capable. 
The gentleman had thought, he (Mr. A.) supposed, 
that he was making a great deal of political capital. 
He was surprised at the charges the gentleman had 
brovght against him, as if he had been guilty of high 
treason. The constitution defined what treason 
was, and it was not for him Mr. M. or his puny 
mind to confound that which he had done with 
treason. He here desired the clerk to read the 
first paragraph of the Declaration of Independence 
(which was accordingly read). If there was a prin- 
ciple sacred on this earth, established by what had 
just been read it was the right of the people to alter 
change or destroy their government whenever it be- 
came oppressive to them. If the people had not the 
power of coming here and undertaking a process of 
this kind to state their grievances, there could be 
no such right existing. As for himself, the instruc- 
tions he had coupled with his motion for reference, 
refute any slanderous imputations against his at- 
tachment to the union and itsconstitution. Whatever 
gentlemen might think of the petitioners they were 
not the only men to whom the opinions expressed in 
their petition were familiar. He wished to meet 
them, to reason with them and convince them that 
the time was-not come yet to adopt this measure; 
but that there were privileges and resources that 
could be resorted to without that last, the right to 
which is so clearly established in the Declaration of 
Independence. ‘These petitioners complained of the 
oppressions of the last eight or ten years. Mr. A. 
regretted that he (Mr. M.) was one of those who con- 
tributed most to confirm and repeat the oppression. 
He did not allude alone to his great activity and in- 
strumentality in obtaining the repeal of the bank- 
hen the time should come for him to 
answer this resolution, if the house should think pro- 
per to act upon it, he vould enter at large into the 
grievances which might be justly complained of, 
among them the denial of the right of petition. 

The gentleman, in one of his fils of candor, not 
long ago, had said that he was sensible that the course 


pursued on this subject was a wrong one, and in con- | 


yersation with him (Mr. A.) had said that he 
would vote for the receiving these petitions, and yet 
he voted, whenever he was called on against their 
reception. 

Mr. Marshall. Will the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts say that I declared that I was in favor of receiv- 
ing these petitions? 

Mr. Adams. Yes; youdid. Not this petition, but 






He would show it by documents and by reference to 
arguments which had been used in such a manner 
|that every man in this house should be convinced of 
the truth of it. He had seen, and he was now see- 
ing, ist Aaa ebe nore sO eons aes so 
everi pursued, was the ject of sm in 
coanite yas a war with Gheet Britain for the 
purpose of protecting the slave trade, African and 
American. He had seen that that was the delibe- 
rate purpose. And one of his reasons for present- 
ing this petition was to give the alarm to the people 
of that portion of the country whence he came. It 
was time for them to take the alarm, or they would 
find themselves smuggled into a war for the protec- 
tion of the slave trade, and that the most absurd and 
false puscee of the laws of nations had been as- 
serted by our minister in England, all for the purpose 
of smuggling this country intoa war with that govern- 
ment under pretence of defence against her aggres- 
sions. He would show all this in the utmost detail 
if he was called on to defend himself against this 
charge. 

It was, to be sure, a matter of some importance 
to him what the decision of the house might be upon 
this subject at this time. But it was of infinitely 
more importance to the portion of the country 
whence he came to know the conspiracy which is 
existing, in order to force the system of slavery upon 
them. This wasa state of things which existed; 
and if it could not otherwise be remedied, he said 
that the course provided in the declaration of inde- 
pendence was the course it was proper that the peo- 
ple of that portion of the country. should take, and 
which they were bound to asa duty. If the right of 
habeas corpus and the trial by jury were to be sup- 
pressed and abolished by this coalition of southern 
slaveholders and northern democracy, it was time for 
the people of this union to see if they cannot throw 
it off, and to present petitions like this. 

He said his opinion was that the time for this mea- 
sure had not yet arrived. If the petition was re- 
ceived, and the committee reported why its prayer 
should not be granted, he presumed the petitioners 
themselves would be satisfied with it, and that the 
vast portion of the free people of this union, who are 
very near agreeing with these petitioners, would be 
propitiated, and would see that there are other reme- 
dies to be pursued; aud among them, first and fore- 
most, was the restoration of the right of petition, 
which had been suppressed for the last seven years, 
/and which he had been struggling to restore for that 
length of time. 


They had made a law establishing a home squad- 
‘ron. The gentleman from New York, (Mr. J. G. 
| Floyd), a few days ago, had said it was a great hum- 
; bug. He (Mr. A.) now believed it was. But he 
; must confess, when the bill came to this house, in his 
simplicity he had favored it very much, thinking it 
| was to sustain the honor of the country. He had read 


| the report of the secretary of the navy, and seen what 
| was the object of this home squadron—that it was 
| for furnishing a convoy for slave trading vessels! 
What was the essence of the objections of the gen- 
| tleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) against a pe- 
tition of this sort? What was the reason he had taken 
/such tremendous fire at the presentation of such a 
|petition? Not at its being countenanced in the smal- 
lest degree -by nim, (Mr. A.) but the mere fact of the 
presentation of the petition of others who complain 
of oppression. Turn it to high treason, and to-mor- 
row they would have a proposition to alter the Con- 
stitution—such, for instance, as was now under de- 
bate in the other end of the capitol to alter the ten- 
ure of the executive power; that was a dissolution 
of the union, a change of the tenure of the powers 
of the different departments of this government; and 








apery on the free stat es of this union. 


former petitions. He contended that the gentleman | by it they totally dissolve this government. They 
himself, by saying this to him, and he believed by | established another one if they pleased, but they as 
voting once or twice for the reception of these peti- | effectually destroyed this government, to which the 
tions, had admitted that it was an oppression on the | gentleman was so much attached, as any thing they 


people of that portion of the union to refuse to re- | 
And when he (Mr. A.) came 


ceive their petitions. 
to that in the defence which he should make, if cal- 
led on, he should consider other matters of oppres- 
sion not only actual but intended. 
and state befere this house how that portion of the 
country whence that gentleman came, was endeavor- 
ing to destroy the right of habeas corpus and of trial 


by jury, and all the rights in which the liberties of | per. 


this country consist. 

He would show how, in that portion of the coun- 
try, there was a systematic attempt even to carry it 
to the dissolution of the union, now Carrying on he- 
tween different states. He would look into the contro- 
versy between Virginia and N. York, between Georgia 
and New York, and between Georgia and Maine, 
in order to prove the continual system and purpose 
to destroy all the principles of civil liberty amon 
the free states; and by power to force the detested 


could do in reference to the prayer of this petition. 
While in one part of this house there was a regular 


| formal proposition made by a predecessor of that gen- 
,tleman for an alteration in the constitution of the 
He would come | country, which he (Mr. A.) expressly declared, in 


his belief, to be equivalent to a dissolution of the 
union; for, in its consequences, he had no sort of 
doubt it would be so. All this was very fair and pro- 
The gentleman had made a very eloquent 
speech, and was answered; but who ever thought of 
his being charged with high treason? 

He believed it to be a right which cannot be taken 
from the people of the United States, or any indivi- 
dual, to petition this house for peaceable measures 
for the dissolution of this union, as well as any thing 
else; and this being the case, he did not hold that this 





|house had a right to suppress that right on the part 


; 


of the petitioners, still less to make them amenable 
for treason. If so, the next thing would be to 


declare that it was high treason to ask for the abo);- 
tion of slavery in tise heavier of Columbia, or for the 
prohibition of this infamous slave trade. And with 
reference to the penbeupt law, in which the gentle. 
man took a most special interest, the bill for the re- 
peal of which had been pressed through this house ip 
violation of eyery form and right of freedom of 
speéch; if there had come a thousand petitions against 
its repea}, the gentleman would make it high treason 
topresentthem. He could not do worse than he had 
that was to prevent the presentation of peti- 
tions when they were here. He (Mr. A.) knew that 
the people of the free states had been and were under 
great grievances and oppressions, from the acts of 
this house, for the last seven years, and especially in 
reference to the right of petition. When gentlemen 
talked of the presentation of petitions, let them con- 
sider that Kentucky had had ten days for the presen- 
tation of petitions, and the bill had been carried 
through in accordance with their prayers, while the 
other portions of the union were deprived of the right 
of presenting petitions at all. If they had not vio- 
lated the right of petition they would never have seen 
this petition. It was the continual occurrence of 
that tyranny and oppression which had carried the 
rg far beyond the bounds of reuson for the reme- 

y. 


_ He was not acquainted with the persons who had 
signed the petition; they did not belong to his congres- 
sional district, but to a portion of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, as pure in virtue as any in this 
union; and when he received this petition, aware— 
surely not that he should be charged with high trea- 
son, but in the expectation of the feeling which any 
unusual petition produced in this house under this gag 
rule, by which the house constructively suppressed 
any pepe they thought proper—aware that there 
would be opposition, he had taken the precaution to 
request his colleague from that district to ascertain 
from the vicinity of the place whence the petition 
came, whether there were such persons there, what 
their character was, and how far he might depend 
upon it that it was a genuine petition proceeding 
from a’respectable source. His colleague had done 
it, and ascertained that the petitioners were persons 
of respectability, whose petition ought to be heard 
and received. ‘They were not, perhaps, of that pure 
aristocratic blood which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky once boasted that he came from, but men quite 
as good as any of that blood of which the gentleman 
was so proud. 

He would apologize to the house for having said 
even so much. He could not possibly suppose that 


this house would entertain the proposition at all; but 





if they did, he should ask an opportunity 

Mr. Cooper said. If he understood the resolution 
aright, the adoption of it was to be the end of the 
matter; and any defence which the gentleman might 
propose to make must be previous to the adoption. 

he speaker stated to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. dams) that the question before the 
house would be on the resolution of the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall). 

Mr. Adams said if it was the intention of this house 
now at once—{cries of ‘“‘now, now” |—to proceed to 
the decision of this resolution, he must submit. Was 
itever known that, toa man on whom charges of 
this kind were started of a sudden and totally unex- 
poeiar: no time was to be allowed for his defence.— 

f the ordinary course of business in this house—the 
printing of the resolution and fixing the time for its 
consideration—was to be done away with, and the 
house to be taken between wind and water to decide 
this resolution, he must submit. 
er of the house. 

The speaker said that if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. dams) desired further time, he him- 
self, or a friend for him, could of right submit a mo- 
tion to postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Everett would merely state that the resolution 
of the gentleman from Kentucky presented probably 
one of the most important questions that had ever 
been offered to the consideration of the house. He 
would say that if the doctrine of the resolution was 
carried out, it would produce a revolution by force 
in this country—‘peaceably if they can, forcibly if 
they must”’—not that the intention of dissolving this 
union prevailed in the eastern states in any greater 
degree than in other portions of the union. But if no 
peaceable mode could avail for the redress of griec- 
vances that should become intolerable, then it must 
be done by force. ; 

Did the gentleman contend that, under the provi- 
sions of the constitution, if every section of the coun- 
try should be satisfied that government had failed to 
accomplish its objects, there was no mode of produc- 
ing this peaceably, but that it must be done by a re- 
volution and blood? That was the doctrine of this 


He was in the pow- 





resolution. The constitution contemplated any 
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hange, any alteration, from the smallest to the t- 
io srinciples of this government; and Solohini: 
but provided for the future government, whenever the 
evils of its present form in the different sections of 
the union, should be found past bearing. He hoped 
we should have no forcible revolution; if there ever 
should be a cause fora dissolution of the union, the 
remedy would be found in the provision of the con- 
stitution, and would be peaceable. 

It would be perfectly competent to the states to 
adopt an amendment to the constitution, which would 
change it in every feature. The people were omni- 
potent as to the effect of the change. He looked on 
the resolution with alarm. It was an initiatory step 
to consequences which he hardly dared to contem- 

late. 
' But he rose, in consequence of the importance of 
the fquestion to the country, and of the position in 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts was placed, 
to move that the resolution be printed, aud the post- 
nement of this subject to some day that the house 
should choose. He thought, when matters were pro- 
ceeding to this point, they should go deliberately to 
work, and not act with precipitancy. He would sub- 
mit the motion that the substitute be printed, and its 
further consideration be postponed until Tuesday 

next. 

Mr. Wise. I rise not to utter one word upon the 
question. I would not raise my voice in this hall on 
a question like this. I ask—and it is all I ask—that | 
a voice from the tomb may be heard. I ask that the’ 
Farewell Address of Washington may be read here. | 
I have marked the passages | wish the clerk to read. | 

{Here the book was sent to the clerk’s table, and 
various passages, relating to the necessity of resisting 
the first attempt toward dissolving the union, and: 
warning his countrymen of the danger of foreign in-| 
fluence, were read. 


Some of them, at Mr. W.’s desire,were read twice. | 

At the close of one of them the voice of Mr. Adams: 
was heard, exclaiming, “that should have been 
thought of when the gag was put on.”’] | 

The clerk having apparently gone through— 

Mr. Wise said he had had these portions,of that ve-' 
nerable document read, because its author, had he} 
been present here, and witnessed the recent scenes in 
this hall, could not have pictured them better from 
the life than he had prophecied them in this address. | 
He had marked the rise of the spirit of division from 
its very dawn, and had pointed to its cause, its fear-. 
ful cause, which was the effect of foreign influence.— 
That influence was now at work upon this very ques- 
tion throughout this nation. Some were moving in 
the general cause from religious feelings—feelings of 
religious fanaticism—unconscious, blindly unecn- 
scious, of the consequences—the dreadful, the inevi- 
table consequences of the course they were pursuing. 

Mr. Everett called Mr. Wise to order. 

Mr. Wise resumed and said he would not persist 
on this subject, and for the reasons he was stating 
when interrupted. Persons were operated on in: 
their adherence to abolitionism from various mo-' 
tives. Religion and sincere conviction persuaded | 
some, political motives others. The latter that is' 
those who were governed by political motives, he, 
believed, designed to produce that effect towards, 
which their course tended. From the earliest day, 
of the republic there existed two great parties dis-| 
thigidabelt as the English party and the French party, | 
the jacobin and the tory. Some had taken part! 
even against their own ccuntry. None understood 
this better than the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
This antipathy to the slaveholding portion of this 
union, this inborn inbred hatred to the democratic 
party, wherever it might be located, had grown up 
with that English or tory party which had denounc- 
ed Thomas Jefferson as ‘the red waistcoated repre- 
sentative of Catiline,* and accused him with being in 





Mr. Everett here inquired of the chair whether a 
rsonal attack on an accused party could possibly 
in order on a motion either to print or postpone? 


I spoke 
generally of the English party and its adherents; but, 


‘Mr. Wise. Ihave mentioned no names. 


if the cap fits anybody, let him wear it. 


The speaker replied that it was not for the chair to 


posed by force ona people so unwarlike and so timid 
in their national character that they had taken the 
pains to build an immense wall to keep themselves 
aloof from other nations; and while the British ma- 
riné were carrying on an expensive war for this very 
end, her own party in this country were preaching 
in this hall that America could never go to war with 


know that the remarks of the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia were intended as a personal attack; it would be 
out of order and wholly indecorous in the speaker to 
say that the gentleman alluded to any particular mem- 
ber of the house; he was understood to be speaking 
about some political party in the country. If his re- 
marks became personal, the chair would call him to 


the old federal party. 
derstood to say) had supported the principles of that 


England for the sake of maintaining the tenure of 


slave property. 


Mr. W. said he wished to be distinctly understood. 
He aspersed not that body of men which was called 
His own father (he was un- 


party, and every relation he had in the world, living 


order. 


Mr. Wise resumed, and said that if, after all his 
earnest and repeated attempts to arrest the debate, 


gentlemen would insist on debating this subject— 


“Come on, Macduff, 
And damn’d be he who first cries, hold, enough !” 


and dead, had been old-fashioned Virginia federalists. 
Nor should they ever want an advocate where he 
was present. But there had been members of all 
parties who united together and took sides with a 
foreign government against their own country. This 
faction had been composed of men who had never 
felt any sincere attachment to free institutions, but 


denounced here as enemies to freedom and to the 
‘right of petition, but even the delegations of New 





secret alliance with France. The nation had evi- 


dence of the hatred of this English party to Mr. Jef-| see them misled) to join the abolition English Ame- 


ferson, and its antipathy to slaveholders, in doggrel 
rhymes aimed at his domestic relations. No one 
better knew to what poetry he alluded than the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts; that gentieman well 
knew who it was that wrote those scandalous lines 
on the domestic life of one of the purest patriots of 
the revolution. He could tell who it was that could 
turn and forsake the friends of his father, in the fury 
of his apostate zeal, could prey upon the dead like 
the vampyre. 

Here Mr. Everett again interposed, and called Mr. 
Wise to order for irrelevancy. 

Mr. dams. [hope he will he permitted to go on. 

Mr. Wise resumed. He said that after writing 
doggrel rhymes on Mr. Jefferson—after deserting the 
early friends of his father, and trampling on the 
ashes of the dead—after * ° ® - 
in the Royal George be ® * * ® 
after going for the democratic crumbs, and then set- 
ting out for Ghent 





He was not, to be sure, prepared in body, for he had 
a severe cold in his lungs and head; but he was at all 
times politically, mentally, and historically prepared 
to meet gentlemen. He again said, that, after tread- 
ing on the graves of members of the old English 
party, the early friends of his father, and then going 
to Ghent and incorporating in our treaty with Eng- 
land a provision for the payment for slaves, which 
had stood the severest test of the British government 
—for the payment not for assassins and murderers, 
like those on board the Creole, but for runaways, 
who had forsaken their masters’ plantations, and gone 
on board the Brstish fleet—that same authority now 
came forward and told this house that we could not 
consent to go to war with England for the support and 
maintenance of slavery, and this under flagrant cir- 
cumstances of violence done to the national flag in 
behalf of mutineers and murderers! 

Mr. W. here said something, not more than half 
heard, about the gentleman’s again turning, because 
the democracy of the south would not acknowledge 
(here his voice was quite lost in the babel of sounds 
that filled the air.) 

Mr. W. when again heard, was observing that there | 
were certain great points of history to which might | 
be traced all that occurred of late in reference to 
this subject. If we went back to 1801, we should 
find the old English party defeated and prostrated 
by an Old Dominion slaveholder. And if we then 
came down to 1828, we found the same party van- 
quished again by a Tennessee slaveholder. It was 
these successive defeats which had enabled certain 
leaders to array the elements of opposition at home 
against the democracy both of the south and the 
north; for not only had the southern democrats been 





Hampshire and Maine had been reviled as gag politi- 
cians because they considered the provisions of the 
constitution as the only true foundation of our liber- 
ties. Whatever might have been the change which 
took place after the signal defeat of 1801, there had 
certainly been a revival of the old English feelings 
in a certain quarter after the defeat of 1828. Fa- 
ther and son had successively been prostrated by the 
democracy of the north and the south, and that was 
the reason why the union of southern democrats 








had ever been disposed on the contrary to array 


themselves and wield their influence in opposition to 
them. This was what Mr. W. designated as the old 
English party. He never had given that name to the 
federal party, as it had once existed in this country. 
He mentioned this in justice to himself, and to pre- 
vent misunderstanding. To return, then, he again 
inquired how were the gross and glaring inconsis- 
tencies to which he had alluded to be reconciled? 
That those who had forsaken the federal party, and 
betrayed and reviled it, and professed to go over to 
the democratic party, should now be found huting 
and vituperating alike the democrats of the south 
and of the north? That men who could tolerate and 
defend the warnow waged by England—a war found- 
ed expressly on slavery of the severest kind—could 
not tolerate a war against England in behalf of the 
rights of the slave-holders? And how happened it 


that men who held these sentiments should be found 
bringing forward tory plans for upturning this go- 


vernment. Mr. W. here said he held in his hand a 
rent printed at Nassau, New Providence, to which 

e made some reference, not understood by the re- 
porter, and then proceeded to read Jong extracts from 
another document entitled Frazer’s Magazine; the 
writer of which maintained that, however it might 
be doubted how far it was lawful to enter into a cru- 
sade against another nation for purposes of philan- 
thropy, there could be no doubt as to the morality of 
making a war with such a nation, commenced on 
other grounds, to be subservient to the object of set- 
ting free three millions of oppressed human beings, 
in which reference was also had to the black milita- 
ry force in Jamaica and the vicinity of that island to 
our southern states, through whose agency a war 
with us might be brought to a speedy close, anda 
dissolution of the union immediately effected. A 
course like this the writer insisted to be dictated by 
philanthropy. Mark it, cried Mr. W. old and young, 
philanthropy is invoked in behalf of an object like 
this, and the gentleman from Massachusetts says yes 
to it. 

[Mr. dams. Yes, no doubt.] 


The gentleman had said more. He had declared 
that, in case of an insurrection of the slaves against 
their masters, if the power of the north should be 
invoked under the constitution to aid in suppressing 


with their brethren of the north was so profoundly | such a servile war, the effect might be emancipation. 


dreaded by our English American politicians. Let 
no democrat fail to understand—but no, he would 
not put iton mere party ground—he would say let 
no American citizen fail to see through the hypocri- 
sy of these self-styled philanthropists. Let them not) 
fail to notice the coincidence of events, for while | 
the black army of sixty thousand men was raised in 
Jamaica, and while O’Connell was issuing his man- 
dates to every Irishman in the United States (and 
Mr. W. esteemed the Irishmen and did not wish to 


rican party, and strengthen it by their votes, con- 
gress had presented to it by an ex-president of the 
United States a proposition to dissolve the union. 
Yes, while the English abolitionists were moving on} 
Jamaica, and contemplating to make their next de- 
monstration on Cuba—while they were establishing 
lines of a commercial marine, connecting England 
and the West Indies with this country, and thus 
opening the way for a military marine to follow, 
which at the first sound of the tocsin would pour in 
armies of trained free blacks upon the whole south, 
this proposition to dissolve the union was simultan- 
eously brought forward. 


There was another very singular contrast in the 
events of the present hour which he could not fail to 
mention. At the same time that England was main- 


[Mr. ddams. Yes, sir.] 


The gentleman had gone yet further, and had 
maintained that if the 2ist rule should be continued 
in force this session, three-fourths of the states of 
the union would be ipso facto absolved from their 
allegiance to the constitution. 


Mr. Adams here interposed to explain. He had 
not said that such would be the case should that rule 
be continued during this session, but that if the poli- 
cy were persevered in, and the rule were permitted 
to remain for the future as asettled rule of this 
house, that then those states would be absolved from 
their allegiance to this government. 


Mr. Wise resumed. The house had persevered in 
it, and here was the proposition of the gentleman to 
dissolve the union, in perfect correspondence with his 
own doctrine that the dissolution would follow, ipso 
facto, should the 2Iist rule continue. Let the world 
judge of such a course. 

[Mr. 4dams. Yes, let the world judge.] 


Why was it that the gentleman told the house that 
in moving the reference of the memorial he had at 
the same time moved instructions directing the com- 
mittee to report that it was not expedient at this 
time that the prayer of the memorial be complied 
with? Yes, he had moved such instructions, and 





taining the most odious and abominable system of 
slavery that was to be found on the face of the 
globe, and using it as an instrument in the production 





what did they amount to? No more than this: that 
it was not expedient to dissolve the union just at this 








and culture of a deadly vegetable poison, to be im- 


time—not yet—not now. For the present, the pro- 
cess of agitation had not gone on quite long enough. 
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‘They had not yet succeeded (thanl 
the bond of their and strength. 
had not tcotall § vy whe e for that union recom 

to them by the father. 
| iit 


zine, commenting, as he proc , especially on 
the pretext that a war with this country was tohave 
for its object the emancipation of our slaves, and 
was dictated by hamanity and philanthropy. All 
such | e scouted with contempt, insisting 
Ahat,.if Great, Britain were:actuated by principles of 
humanity and philanthropy,:she was bound first to 
abolish the slavish and .oppressive monopoly of her 
own. East India company. Let her cease to make 
-war, on China, to. force upon the harmless Chinese the 
opium which her slaves had raised, and let men call- 
ing themselves American statesmen and patriots 
cease to defend such a war. ; 

He went on to read and to animadvert upon ano- 
ther passage in which the writer suggested the facili- 
ty with which England could take possession of Cuba, 
and her perfect right to do so in consideration of the 
millions she had spent for Spain in the war of the 
Peninsula. 

He next proceeded to read from a newspaper pub- 
lished in this country entitled the Emancipator. Un- 
der date of January 21, 1842, there appeared an ar- 
ticle predicting that the + of slavery in Cuba 
were numbered, and that those of slavery in the 
United States would next follow, and expressing the 
earnest hope of the editor that it might have a speedy 
fulfilment. 


Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, here raised a question 
of order, and inquired of the chair whether the read- 
ing of that paragraph did not come in conflict with 
the ist rule? 

Mr. Wise. I mightsay something in reply to that 
question which would rhyme to rule. — 

Mr. Cooper. And I might retaliate if I chose to be 
a blackguard. 

Mr. Wise. The gentleman is so without choosing. 

Mr. W. then proceeded to observe that he had be- 
fore him another paper, which he considered of much 
more importance, as showing the immediate connex- 
ion of English influence with the corruption of this 
government and the dissolution of the union. The 

aper he held in his hand was printed in Boston, and 
its motto was, “Liberty the right of all, and law its 
defence.” It contained an article signed by one Jo- 
seph Sturge, an emissary direct from England, and 
charged with despatches from the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery society to the president of the 
United States. The article was addressed apparent- 
ly to the friends of this English-American party to 
which he had alluded. Here was an impudent and 
insolent foreigner, who dared publicly to address 
himself to the abolitionists of the United States in be- 
half of the English society from whom he came, and 
to represent to them the state of things in their own 
country. Here Mr. W. quoted portions of a letter 
from Mr. Sturge, in which he described his visit to 
the galleries of the hall of representatives, which led 
Mr. W. to remark that there was an agent of the 
American abolitionists on the floor of that house at 
this moment, taking notes of all that passed, and who, 
if he had been caught in the state of Virginia, would 
have been subjected to the severest penalties of her 
laws. 

Mr. W. then proceeded with his extracts, and, 
coming to a striking passage, observed that it was 
expressed in almost the identical language of a gen- 
tleman in his eye, who now sat making mouths at 
him. [Loud an argon laughter. ] : 

Mr. 4dams. If I was making mouths it was in 
covelioring to call for the reading of that letter. } 

Mr. Wise went on to read, and insisted, with strong 
feelings of indignation, that this Englishman did not 
blush to address himself to the worst feelings of the 
human breast to enlist the munder foreign influence, 
and to direct them against the constituted authorities 
of our own government. Mr. Sturge referred to the 
speech of Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, in defence of the 
Qist rule, and then proceeded to speak in terms of the 
highest admiration of the venerable ex-president of 
the United States, who had been contending against 
oppression and in defence of the right of petition. 
Mr. W. thought it not surprising that compliments 
like these should proceed from one who had found in 
Mr. A. a man who was bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh, and whom he could take to his heart as an 
associate in his worst designs—who was ready for 
revolution, emancipation, and the dissolution of the 
glorious fabric of our free and once happy republic. 
This venerable ex-president was the very man who, 
for the first time, invited the congress of the United 
States to receive, discuss, and deliberate upon a pro- 

al to break the union of the states. Yes, this 
cherished aliy of a foreign emissary who openly ap- 


diet tote 


the, reading of his maga- 


nance of slavery in the United States. 
tions were very minute, going down even to the fold- 


congress. 
formed planof operation, with a member of the 
house for its organ and agent, and all the forms of 
petition put into the people’s mouths, ready cooked 
and concocted beforehand. Many of them were, 
word for word,.such petitions as had been already 
presented in that house; one, indeed, the petition for 
the dissolution of the union, did not appear amon 
them, but every movement was planned which led to 
that result. 
skilfully laid, the mine was already sunk benéath the 
walls of the constitution, and the incendiary stood 


7 nding committees of th 2a mit 
ch with ‘the foreign relations of this 'govern- 


| ment. is. venerable man, who had come into this 
house from’ the. ; 
and most profound diplomatists of the age, one of the 


presidential chair One of the greatest 
highest authorities now living on international law, 


whose opinions would be.quoted with respect in every 
part of Europe, this man was the clisctbed tp d. 
a British emissary, whose real end and whose vile 
aims were disclosed so plainly in the document just 
read, that it be impossible ua ee ae pat 
stood. This Mr. Sturge, it appeared, had visitec 
one of the slave tentta th Alexandria; after describ- 
ing which, he proceeded to give an account of his 
presentation to the president of a memorial from the 





British and Foreign Anti-slavery society in behalf of 


the abolition of slavery throughout the world, and 
complained that, at a subsequent interview with the 
president in 
made by the latter to the memorial addressed to him. 
No, said Mr. W., the president never had belonged 
to that English American party who were lending 
themselves to the designs of foreign abolitionists. He 
had always belonged to the old democratic party of 
this country. He was a union man, a constitution 
man; and, to his honor be it stated, that he deigned 
to return no reply whatever to the application of this 
impudent and insolent foreigner. 

r. W. next quoted some comments from a news- 
paper entitled the Anti-slavery Reporter, on this 
course of President Tyler, contrasting it with that of 
the queen of Portugal and other European sovereigns. 
Mr. W. said, from this it would seem that all the 
crowned heads of the old world had received the me- 
morials with favors, which seemed a token of one com- 
bined effort throughout the world, embracing Portugal, 
Spain, and every other power. To our honor be it 
stated, that their emissary here, for the first time, 
met with a refusal to notice it. 

Returning, then, to Mr. Sturge’s letter, he refer- 
red with especial emphasis to that person’s closing 
advice to the abolitionists of the United States; 
which was, that they should remember who they 
were on the coming election day. This man, inthe 
close of his letter, had reminded those who exercis- 
ed the elective franchise in this country that there 
was nothing in the color of the skin, and that their 
whole success as abolitionists must depend upon the 
result of cur elections. Put thatand that together, and 
could the meaning be mistaken? No: it meant to point 
out the means to be pursued in making their attack 
on the institutions of this country. It pointed to 
that which, should God prolony his life, Mr. W. ex- 

ected to witness before ten years passed over his 
bead, the election of a black representative to a seat 
on that floor. That was what this Mr. Sturge, this 
British emissary, in his great wisdom and philanthro- 
py, had covertly recommended to the abolitionists of 
the United States. And the thing was very likely to 
be tried asa test question. Such was the nature and 
tendency of this alien English influence in this coun- 
try. The identity of feeling and of sentiment be- 
tween this Joseph Sturge and the venerable ex-pre- 
sident, of whom he spoke in such rapturous tones, 
was sufficiently obvious on the face of this paper. 
The connexion existed not only in this hall, but out 
of this hall; and in confirmation of it, he wonld 
read from a paper which southern gentlemen would 
do well to look at and to study. He read from the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter of September J, 1841, which 
contained a letter from Arthur Tappan and Joshua 
Leavett, in which those two highly distinguished in- 
dividuals made their appeal to all abolitionists 
throughout the union, inviting their co-operation in 
making preparation for this present session of con- 
gress. 


Mr. W. here read the items of a thoroughly di- 
gested plan of operation for the preparation, dissemi- 
nation, signing, and presentation of a great variety 
of different forms of memorials, all having a bear- 
ing, more or less direct, on the existence and ccunte- 
The direc- 


ing and endorsing of the forms of memorials, and 


directing them to be forwarded to the hon. Seth M. 


Gates, the agent of the abolitionists on the floor of 
Here, Mr. W. said, was a deliberately 


The entire train was carefully and 


‘was entrusted with the chair of one of the most im- | t 


end of 


Ky. (Mr. 


rson, no reference whatever had been 


eh thonsand fragments. After some expressions 
tally inaudible, Mr. Wise, turning to esgertion 
‘of the house where Mr Adams sat, exclaimed, do it 
if you dare, butremember that that very flame which 
involves the south, will, in its inevitable progress, 
‘involve yourselves. — | 

At this point, being much exhausted, Mr. W. yield- 
‘ed to a motion by Mr. Hopkins for an adjournment, 

The yeas and nays were demanded in all quarters 
‘of the house, and, being taken, resulted as follows: 
yeas 93, nays 74. 

So the motion prevailed, and the house adjourned, 
Mr. Wise still having possession of the floor. 


Wepnespay, Jan. 26. Mr. Everett withdrew his 
motion to print the resolutions of the gentleman from 
farshall),as he had made the motion under 
the idea that Mr. Gilmer had accepted them as a sub- 
stitute for his (Mr. Giimer’s) motion, in ,which he 
was mistaken. ' 

Mr. Fillmore requested Mr. Wise, who was entitled 
to the floor to yield in order that the treasury note 
bill might be disposed of. Mr. Wise declined to yield. 

The question now being on Mr. Marshall’s amend- 
ment to Mr. Gilmer’s resolution of censure of Mr. 
Adams. ; 

Mr. Wise resumed his remarks, and observed that 
when the house adjourned on the prevjous day he had 
been examining the evidences, and they were many 
and strong, which went to show that English influ- 
ence abroad was in Jeague with the same English in- 
fluence at home, to dissolve this union; that there was 
foreign conspiracy, aided by home agents, to effeet a 
union between abolitionists and dissolutionists in this 
country. Mr. W. said he now proposed to show to 
the house, and that on the highest authority, an autho- 
rity which would not be questioned, that an Ameri- 
can citizen had gone to England and had there asked 
not merely British countenance and British prayers, 
but for British money also, to aid in destroying the 
happy union of these states. The Rev. Mr. Gurley, 
the secretary of the American colonization society, 
a gentleman generally known and respected for his 
extensive learning, his high and unblemished integri- 
ty as a man, and his devoted piety as a christian, both 
at home and abroad, had lately returned from a visit 
to England, which he had made as an accredited 
agent of that society, and had published to the world 
a report of that agency and of what he had witness- 
ed both in England and Scotland. In that work, Mr. 
Gurley presented to his readers some specimens of 
the style of remark indulged in by American citi- 
zens in what was called the world’s anti-slavery con- 
vention, and at other recent meetings in Great Bri- 
tain, with a view to show the temper of mind which 
distinguished those individuals. Mr. W. would read 
some extracts, in order to furnish an additional proof 
of the existence of that English influence of which 
he had yesterday spoken; and, in connexion with the 
extracts, he might refer to a note accompanying one 
of them to which the name of the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts was signed. 

Mr. W. first read from the speech of Jonn G. Bir- 
ney, Esq. delivered in the World’s anti-slavery con- 
vention,” held in London in June, 1814; and then 
front another delivered by the rev. John Keep, of 
Ohio in which that reverend gentieman spoke of his 
own land asa ‘‘slaved-cursed country,” and in which 
he expressed his hope of the aid of British counten- 
ance and prayers, and, if need were, of British mo- 
ney also, in prosecuting their designs. The senti- 
ments expressed in these speeches had been fully 
backed by speeches in the same body from a Mr. 
Stanton, a Mr. Phillips, a Mr. Bradburn, and others, 
specimens of whose effusions were also given in Mr. 
Gurley’s book. Mr. W. then proceeded to observe 
that he had yesterday spoken of certain emissariesof 
Great Britain to the United States; to-day he had to 
speak of American emissaries to England, going there 
to beg for British influence, British prayers, and, if 
need should be, of British gold. Mr. W. said he 
dreaded this ominous alliance between the dissolu- 
tions of this country and the abolitionists of England. 
He would now show the house that this ‘“World’s 
convention” had its agents here in the United States 
as well as abroad. He held in his hand a message 
of a recent governor of Virginia, his amiable and re- 
spected colleague near him, (Mr. Gilmer), to the le- 
gislature of his native state, accompanied by a capy 
of the correspondence between the executives of 
Virginia andof New York, and he read some extracts 
with a view to show that the body called the World's 
anti-slavery convention had its agents here inthe 
midst of us. He quoted a passage in which governor 
Gilmer stated that he had received, under the frank 
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was not at liberty under the rules of order openly, to 
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give, extracts from the the prte of the conven 
—one of the facts which 
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pealed to Americans against their own government, 
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rater. In connexion with this- subject, the late 
Weernbr ind, with true wisdom and philosophy, dis 
ed the proposal of abolition made by them to” tb 





cusste of the United States, and had yery clearly a 
convineingly shown that the design of those who urg- 
ed it was, while they pre personal freedom to the 
slave, to lain eg ats slavery on the white man— 
to abolish black Slavery that we might have’in its 





ie 
tothe /cature, w | 
jin that hall, actually realized. Yes, Qt 


_and to attend the 


pendence recognised by this government, for the pur- 
pos be repens of ‘ising the ‘Quashipompo cari- 

hich had once created go much merriment 
. uashipompo 
was himself to be here, with his woolly head and his 
black skin, dressed out in all the negro finery of his 
diplomatic costume, as one of the foreign ministers, 
resident’s levees in solemn state. 


room that white slavery which was the lot of the serfs He would next walk into this hall, and be introduced 


in some of the despotic waropean governments and 
of the operatives and lowerclasses in Great Britain. 
These benevolent gentlemen asked us first to free our 
slaves, and then to make slaves of the white popula- 
tion, by introducing among them that distinction 
which marked ‘the systems of monarchical govern- 
ment. Mr. W. observed that, wherever black slave- 
ry existed, there was found at least an equality among 
the white population; but where it had no place such 
equality was never to be found. And that was the 
uestion'to which we must be brought at last. Look 
at England. He would not compare the white man 
of the fiorth and the white servants there, or stop to 
show their inequality. The principle of slavery was 
a levelling principle; it was friendly to equality.— 
Break down slavery, and you would with the same 
blow destroy the Great democratic principle of equal- 
ity ae men. [A laugh in one portion of the house. ] 
Mr. ‘Wise then appealed to the ‘‘democracy” of the 
house for our defence against this abolitionist-disso- 
lutionist party, and went into an argument to shew 
that atthe instigation of this English influence, that 
very Mr. Birney had been nominated for the presi- 
dency, and a Thomas Morris, of Ohio, for vice presi- 
dency. This Mr. Birney of Pa., [cries of ‘‘no”] of 
Mass. then, [cries of ‘tno”] a cosmopolite then, and 
this Mr. Morris were set up in prompt response to the 
advice of that foreign English agent Sturge. He 
considered this alliance of abolitionists of England 
and America as a critical juncture in consequence of 
our present relations with England, upon which re- 
lations, he enlarged and the questions now open be- 
tween the two countries. They were first the N. E. 
boundary, but the house of Braintree [for there was 
a place called Braintree as well as Accomac] had a 
hereditary feud against the state of Maine. There 
was the Oregon question, and here he complimented 
Mr. Cushing as having done covery thing that he could 
have done for that question. He would call upon 
Kentucky to aid him in strengthening the naval] arm 
of the U. S. by establishing a naval depot on the Pa- 
cific. But the same influence would be exerted 
against the protection of the whale fishery in the wes- 
tern seas that was exerted against the establishment 
of ahome squadron. [Mr. 4dams. A home squad- 
ron in the Pacific.] No, he said nosuch thing.— 
Another question was the right of search on the Afri- 
can coast, which involved also the right of impress- 
ment, of suspicion, and of Dartmoor prison. We 
were defending ‘free trade and sailors rights.”— 
Another question was the confiscation of American 
property in the British colonial courts. Another 
question had reference to the shielding of fugitive 
criminals against the search of law. Another was 
the Chinese controversy and the meditated monopoly 
of the tea trade. Another was whether she was 
to regulate our relations with Mexico ana Texas.— 
The bans between Texas andthe U. S. were forbid- 
den by the foreign abolitionist English party and the 
northern states might be allowed an illimitable in- 
— while the south must be checked by the Sa- 
ine. 


One fact, had been brought out to view, (whether 
on good authority or not he did not pretend to know), 
that although there had been so rauch florid declama- 
tion in a certain section of this union against Texas 
for refusing to abolish slavery within her borders, vet 
it how appeared that when Mexico emancipated her 
slaves, it was charged by a certain secretary of state 
then in office as being an act unfriendly to the United 
States. Mr. W. gave the name of the individual 
(but the reporter could not catch it) on whose testi- 
mony this was said to have been lately discovered. 
In a pamphlet recently put forth by that person, he 
had declared that, having had personal access to the 
archives of Mexico, he there saw despatches from 
the American secretary of state protesting against 
that act of emancipation as an act unfriendly to the 
United States. Mr. W. added something here about 
the negotiations of the treaty of Ghent, which was 
too imperfectly heard to be reported without hazard. 

he allusion was understood to be to courting south- 
ern votes for the presidency, but of this the reporter 
is not sure, 

He next adverted to another open question with a 
foreign power other than Great Britain. While Tex- 
as was no favorite with the Anglo-American Aboli- 
tion dissolution party, there was another state which 
enjoyed the warmest beams of their favorable re- 
gard; he alluded to our black sister republic of Hayti; 
and it was a great object with them to get her inde- 


_to southern gentlemen here as their equal, if not aj 
little more; and the next step would be that he must | become a by-word—and, he would not say, to. be po- 


be received at our entertainments, and, as a high 


foreign functionary, he must of course give enter- 


tainments in return. This was the sort of amalgama- 


‘tion so earnestly sought to be introduced by a certain 


class of zealots among us. This was what Mr. W. 
called social amalgamation with a vengeance; amalga- 
mation introduced, not into the country merely, but 
into the court. And he did not doubt, if monsieur 
‘Quashipompo should enter here with his crooked ne- 
gro shins and his splay feet, shining and glittering in 
‘negro splendor, ant was to make his negro congee, 
there would instantly be some thirty or forty gentle- 
men of that house who would be forward in showing 
him every mark of affectionate welcome and perso- 
nal respect and reverence. Was this to be tolerated? 
Was it to be endured that an English influence was 
to be aided and abetted in introducing here these 
practical tests of universal emancipation? 

Here, then, Mr. W. said, were eight distinct and 
delicate questions in the foreign intercourse of this 
government, all having a direct bearing on this fear- 
ful subject. 

Mr. W. here eulogized the secretary of the navy 
for his able report, and said the home squadron was 
intended for any thing but the convoy of slave traders. 
We were to have no home squadron however; eman- 
cipation, emancipation by the aid of a foreign mari- 
time power, was an object too dearly cherished, at 
home and abroad, to be given up by putting the coun- 
try in a state of defence. This was the true mean- 
ing of the movement against a home squadron. And 
he warned gentlemen (here Mr. W’s voice suddenly 
suffered a syncope, and the sentence was irrecovera- 
bly lost to the reporter’s ear.) 


When our population had been but three millions 
we had fi ourselves able to achieve our indepen- 
dence. When it was seven millions we carried to a 
successful issue a second war for free trade and sail- 
or’s rights; and he was determined, so far as his offorts 
could go, that we should not be conquered now when 
our population had reached seventeen millions. But 
those defences which British cannon had failed to 
break down, were now to be broken down by a Bri- 
tish party influence. Go on, eried Mr. W., you shall 
have your reward. Goon with this your moral trea- 
son, and carry it so far as to come within chief jus- 
tice Marshall’s decision in Burr’s case, and you shall 
get your hemp! England had one naval depot at Hali- 
fax and she was making another in Bermuda. Such 
was the rumor. She was planting herself at both ends 
of our coast, atthe north and the south. But Eng- 
land must be suffered to go on and prepare her dock- 
yards and her arsenals, and to establish one depot af- 
ter another; she was to make contracts to supply 
them, not only with her own citizens but with the 
merchants of Boston; she was to establish her lines 
of steamers, her mails were to touch from point to 
point, and from an unbroken line of speedy commu- 
nication: every thing was to be put in readiness to 
facilitate the approach of a combined force to act 
simultaneously against the coasts of the United States: 
but we—we were to do nothing; we must have no 
home squadron, no naval depots, no steamers, noth- 
ing in the shape of defence, lest, forsooth, we should 
be providing defences for slave property. 

Mr. W. said that, on a subject so vital and so ge- 
neral as this, he looked to the north as he looked to 
the south. He had as much confidence in the one as 
in the other. When war did come, if come it must, 
the Connecticut sailor would meet the sailor on the 
Chesapeake, and both would act with the sailor from 
New Bedford, and they would fight side by side to 
defend the common honor of us all. 

He said there were two modes #*: which our federal 
union was to be broken. One was that he had just 
advyerted to, the striking down of our national deten- 
ces; and, while the south should be left defenceless, 
to excite insurrection, and then interpose with the 
treaty-making power. But there was another, in 
which the south was not merely to be abandoned to 
her fate, but was to be actually driven off, driven 
away from the residue of the union: and this was by 
the enactment of a high, onerous, unequal,oppressive, 
unjust, unconstitutional tariff. On this point there 
had already been raised the invidious distinction be- 
tween free labor and slave labor. Lord Palmerston, 
in his famous debate with the tories of England,when 
they raised this cry of free against slave labor, had 





taught them the actual truth and philosophy of that 


cry, and had exposed it, to its merited contempt.— 
Yet, in the face of that demonstration, we heard the 
self-same cry raised by the tory party on this side of 
me 0 Wips'vk | ade 

e abolitionists andjthe dissolutionists tagain 
assemble at Hartford, a het 2 ty aap 
ligious sense of right to go to war with ngland to de- 
‘fend slave property; but their fate would be the same 
as had in religious retribution overtaken their prede- 
cessors—to be hated—to be ever after suspected—to 


litically damned in the minds of all true-hearted 
Americans and of their descendants. 

Mr. W. had. thus far been speaking of Great Bri- 
tain as of an enemy of the United States. He did 
not wish tobe mistaken. That England was grasp- 
ing in her policy; that she was tory in her policy just 
now; and that she might plead the pretext of a fiery, 
religious, fanatical fury to ,assail the real interests of 
the United States both here and in her own domini- 
ons, he did not doubt. But he was not one who either 
hated or dreaded Great Britain. From England and 
from Scotland he derived every drop of the blood in 
his veins. From that fatherland we derived our laws 
and Jiterature, our language and our religion; it was 
the land of Shakspeare, of Milton, and of Locke; it 
was, moreover, the land of magna charta. He loved 
her, honored her; he loved her arts; he loved her 
learning; he was proud of his descent from her; but 
he hated English arrogance; he hated English selfish- 
ness; he hated English ambition. He held it our true 
policy to encourage the most friendly intercourse 
with her, and he felt disposed as a man to add to that 
feeling of friendship a feeling even of veneration.— 
But he, for one, would say that, if a war with Eng- 
land must come—if such a war was necessary to re- 
vive among us an American feeling, the old spirit of 
American pride and independence—he cared not how 
much blood and treasure it might cost. Let war 
come, rather than that we should rust in peace and 
suffer an English party to destroy the institutions of 
our country. Yes, let the war-cry go forth. Again 
he would say that, if a war with Sta was neces- 
sary, and nothing else would do to awaken and revive 
that American pride and love of country which had 
achieved our independence, the sooner it came the 
better. Peace with England was no doubt our true 
policy; but if we could not maintain peace without 
degradation, it was our true policy no longer. 

Mr. W. said he had hitherto been speaking against 
the danger of foreign influence. But, let it be re- 
membered that the voice of that farewell address, 
which Washington bequeathed as his last legacy to 
his beloved country, warned us no less against the 
dangers of sectional influence. It warned us of the 
ruinous consequences of arraying the north against 
the south—the east against the west. Yet, whathad 
we seen in the very teeth of that address, solemnly 
read in this hall? A deliberate proposition to sepa- 
rate the northern from the slave holding states of this 
union! A petition, asking not merely fora separation 
of this blessed union, but denouncing—in the most of- 
fensive and irritating terms—denouncing slavery, as 
a despotism which ought to be destroyed by the for- 
ciblt interposition of the federal government! A pe- 
tition which asked the residue of the union to unite 
against thirteen of their sister states, united with them 
under one constitution! Did he ever expect to live 
to hear that farewell address of Washington denoun- 
ced here, or elsewhere, as a ‘‘gag?”’ 

Mr. .4dams here interposed, and said that on this 
point the gentleman was mistaken. When the clerk, 
in reading from the address, came to that clause in 
which the father of his country called upon his coun- 
trymen to frown upon the first attempt to dissolve the 
union, Mr. A. had said, ‘“‘tyou ought to have thought 
of that at the time you put on the zag.” And now 
the gentleman might go on at his own discretion. 


Mr. Wise resumed. He should not so far imitate 
the example so often set by the gentieman from Mas- 
sachusetts of going on, after he had been corrected in 

oint of fact, just as if no correction had been made. 
Ir. W. had been mistaken; and he was glad to find 
that he had been in an error. 

Yet he had not been surprised at what he supposed 
he had heard; because the union of these twenty-six 
happy independent sovereign states was a much more 
sacred thing than Washington’s farewell address, 
sacred as that was. The thing Washington had re- 
commended, looked for, ho for, longed for, pray- 
ed for,was surely more sacred than the address which 
recommended his countrymen to preserve that thing. 
if it was an act unholy, partaking of sacrilege—an 
act from which the gentleman shrank with horror— 
to denounce the address, oh how could. he ask, as a 
son of one of the venerable patriots of the revolution 
—an old man—one who had himself looked upon 
Washington and heard his living vor1ee—one who had 
served his country well, and had in return been well 
treated by that couptry-—how could he bring himself 
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to contemplate the dissolution of this union, which 


Washington loved so well? How could he think for 
a moment on the destruction of the work of his hands, 


when he could not bear the t t of even speaking 
see rapa his fice wll odiareen ‘Was not the 
gentleman tri with things too sacred to be trifled 
with? Was not this union a thing too.valuable, not 
to us alone, but to all the nations of mankind—to 
every subsequent age of the world? Was this to be 
hazarded for such an object as attacking the slave- 
holders of the south? Gt God! how could men 
become so filled, so possessed with one idea, as to 
lose sight of the greatest blessing of heaven, and sac- 
rifice the dearest interests of man, for some poor, 

petty, unworthy, miserable end? Not only had the 

gentleman pee H to array thirteen states against thir- 
teen states—the south against the north and the north 

against the south—but he had set the north against 

‘the north. Hedenounced the friends, Mr. W. would 

not say of the south, but of the constitution; for he 

did them the justice to believe that they were actuat- 
ed by higher than mere y or sectional motives. 

Yes, whigs who had v for the constitution—stood 

by its provisions to uphold the union—who had had a 
sacred regard for their oaths—who had been govern- 

ed by an enlarged love for the whole country, and 
not tor a part only—men who had been actuated by 
feelings of true philanthropy, and had sought to pre- 
serve the greatest temporal blessing ever conferred 
on mankind—these—his own northern brethren—the 
gentleman had denounced as ‘eae politicians.” 

Mr. W. here paid some very lofty compliments to 
Mr. Proffit, but as that gentleman sat next him, and 
Mr. W. directed his voice to him alone, much of 
them was lost save to the gentleman himself. The 
words “brother patriot” and “brother bondsman” 
reached the reporter’s desk. 


There were men who went for the union; they 
were true patriots. They cherished this union as 
oing to subserve all the ends, aims, and interests of 
Guinan liberty. Whether they approved of slavery 
or not, Mr. W. was bound to return them his ac- 
knowledgements. As long us slavery existed in the 
land, and the preservation of the union depended on 
observing in regard to it the guaranties of the con- 
stitution, they were bound to preserve these guaran- 
ties, be slavery right or wrong. And should Eng- 
land dare to set her foot on the north or the north- 
west—if she laid her lion’s paw on one negro of the 


one already to disgrace our credit abroad? ‘| » was 





by breaches of public and of private faith? But 
what must be the effect of such an announcement on 
the already prostrated credit of our country? Was 
it not enough to alarm the money-lenders of Euro 
to hear that a proposition had been allowed to be in- 
troduced into the legislative hall to dissolve the un- 
ion? Would they not very naturally conclude that 
our government was at Jast tumbling into ruin? What 
better than madness was it seriously to entertain a 
proposition like this? | 
But the gentleman from Massachusetts told the 
house that he did not himself move to dissolve the un- 
ion, but to direct a committee to make a report as- 
signing reasons why it was not expedient to do that 
just at present. And this was his defence! A com- 
mittee to assign reasons why the union need not just 
yet be dissolved! Why this was part of the wicked- 
ness of the scheme, and this very feature of the con- 
spiracy in which its sublimity consisted was to be ad- 
mitted as the gentleman’s defence! Why the gentle- 
man had, for a long time, succeeded in persuading 
members of this house that he was against abolish- 
ing slavery in the District of Columbia: he had ac- 
tually kept up that impression for along while. But 
the gentleman had been on that point just as he was 
on this. He was all the while aiding, in the most 
effectual way, the scheme of abolition, just ashe 


was now aiding as directly the conspiracy for disso- 
lution. 


The gentleman’s doctrine was, ‘“‘Not yet, not yet; 
waita little longer; keep up the excitment; agitate 
—agitate; keep the slaves in this District like mice 
ina receiver to make experiments with; make a 
further experiment in religious zeal; try how foreign 
influence will work; hold on to the bone of conten- 
tion; agitate—agitate.”. This was the gentleman’s 
policy. His cry was, ‘not now;” and that was the 
worst feature in the proceeding. If he had spoken 
out boldly like a man, and said, dissolve, and dis- 
solve now, he would have met one universal feeling 
of indignation in every bosom and every eye—and 
he knew it. But no, not now—agitate a little long- 





south, he demanded restitution or compensation, or 
he went for war. Was this country in her foreign 
relations to be governed by the will and wishes of 
one section alone? Were we to go to a war for the 
Lae a of some of the states and not for the pro- 
perty of others? As regarded foreign governments 
all was property alike, whether it was the wheat of 
Pennsylvania, the tobacco of Virginia, the manufac- 
tures of New England, or a negro belonging toa 
citizen of the southern states. Whatever was on 
the deck of an American ship and under the protec- 
tion of the American flag must be recognised and re- 
spected as American property, and that flag must be 





er; and by degrees the idea will grow familiar, and 
the spirit of the peopie will be subdued. He avow- 
'ed his purpose not to dissolve now; but, if they of 
the south should continue to defend themselves by 
parliamentary rules of proceeding, then— 

Mr. W. said, further, that at the proper time he 
should ask to be excused from voting on the resolu- 
tion of censure. He had formerly excepted against 
the gentleman from Massachusetts as a judge when 
he sought a trial; and he should now decline voting 
as a judge on that gentleman. The gentleman had 
brought himself into his present situation; he had 





no one to blame for it but himself, if he had been the 


its protection or war must follow. And here let: subject of animadversion either by Mr. W. or others. 
him say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, if we | He it was who was the subject-matter of this whole 
allowed England to trifle with our flag once, to touch ' proceeding, and of course the remarks of those who 
American property in one place, we should soon ' took part in it must be somewhat personal. Mr. W. 


teach her that she might take it in all places and at! cou!d have wished to be spared the painful task of 


all times. If this thing was tolerated because the | speaking of the gentleman either in praise or cen- 


property was owned in the south, it would soon be! sure. 


| 


repeated on the property of the north; we should 
soon cease to be that proud independent nation we 
have hitherto been, and should retrograde step by 
step till we returned to our colonial vassalage. 
Now, what was the question before the house? [i 
was this: Whether we would print, publish, and 
postpone, as worthy of future and deliberate discus- 
sion, a proposal for the dissolution of this union. 
And was the gentleman from Massachusetts to be 





Personally, Mr. W. had not censused him; 
poiicaty he had. If he had used any severity, it 
iad been directed exclusively against the gentle- 
man’s political course. If, in an assembly like this, 
some wild brute should be let loose, every one knew 
what their only course must be—either to kill or to 
cage him. If we heard ofa phrenzied wretch run- 
ning a muck, as it was called, striking at and destroy- 
ing all he met, there was but one thing to be done— 


the unhappy being must he killed, even though his 
indulged in a tirade against one particular section of | 


rage proceeded from mania. If an imbecile assault- 


this union, not for the benefit of any other section of | ed one, he might be handled molliter manu, and thus 


it, butfor that of every foreign despotic power? The 
house had done more during the three last days (and 


| 


! 


restrained. But should the offender be found wrap- 
ped in the panoply of age, of station, or even of im- 


perhaps this day also) to injure our free institutions | becility itself, still, if he were capable of mischief, 
and our national credit abroad than ever had been/ and was desperately and wickedly bent on mischief, 
done before since the foundation of the union. Our) we forgot his age and thought only of the interests 


enemies—the enemies of free government—had been ‘to be endangered. 


If he were old and respectable, 


writing and predicting that the union of these twen-| and even veneracle, and yet through monomania 
ty-six free states never could stand; that it must) should be found administering poison or applying the 
fall; and they had been exerting a corresponding in-| torch of the incendiary, how old or how venerable 
fluence with a view to destroy it. They looked at) soever he might be, he must be met, and the mischief, 
every unfavorable occurrence and exclaimed, ‘“‘Ah!| if possible, prevented. 


we saidso! See here! Sce there!” 


Every popular 


outbreak that took place in any portion of this wide; rable gentleman 


It was in this light that Mr. W. viewed the hono- 
from Massachusetts. He did not 


tus,” tho 


bound with sorrow to admit the fact, Had not 
ar and more than enough been done by prof 
friends of the union to disgrace it before the world | 





ident of the United States tes had brought ous 1 forwa rd man was greatly mistaken who should say or think 
aprons iok to dissolve the union, and had seriously | that that gentleman was map. The gentleman m ght 
proposed todiscus$ it. What! had not enough been | say with an apostle, “I am not mad most noble Fes. 


tus,” though he could not add, “but speak forth the 
words of truth and soberness.” All who knew him 
would say he was not mad. In a political, not ing 
‘ nal sense, Mr. W. would say, and with entire 
sincerity of heart, the gentleman was far more wick. 
ed than weak. A mischief might be done by hin. 
Mr. W. believed he was disposed to do it, and would 
wield his immense intellectual, moral and politica) 
power to effect it. That mischief was the dissolutio, 
of this union, and the agent of that dissolution, should 
it ever be effected, Mr. W. did in his heart beliey, 
would be the gentleman from Massachusetts. Go. 
verned by his reputation, by his habits, by all cong). 
derations arising from the belief of personal wron 
his passions were roused, and his resentment and his 
vengeance would be wreaked on the objects of his 
hatred if he could reach them. If this state of ming 
were monomania, then it was hereditary: no matter 
what might be its cause, it was dangerous—deadly, 
The gentleman was astute in design, obstinate anq 
zealous in power, and terrible in action, and an in- 
strument well fitted to dissolve the union. Although 
Mr. W. could not give a direct vote on the resolution, 
yet he believed it his duty to his constituents to ex. 
press this as his sincere and deliberate opinion of that 
gentleman. Nor did he believe it was his own opi. 
nion alone, but the opinion of many others in this 
hall, and of thousands out of it. 


That one should so have ontlived his fame! that 
one who had served his country so long should almost 
cancel her debt of gratitude for all his many services! 
it was very grievous: it was grievous to be compelled 
to speak this of an old man—of one who had reached 
even a higher place in the honors of his country than 
his father—one who ought now to be the father of 
that country—against whom no one would or could 
utter a derogatory word—to whom the young should 
go to learn lessons of wisdom and patriotism—who 
should be teaching the precepts of the great father of 
his country—who had seen his glorious countenance 
and heard him speak. * * * Qh! the contrast! 
To think of the veneration, the honor, the reverence 
with which his person might have been loved and 
cherished—the weight that would have attached to 
every word he uttered, so that the moment he rose to 
speak every breath should be hushed, and that vast 
hall be silent as the tomb—to think how he would 
have been looked upon with awe approaching to 
dread, as the last link that bound this age to the re- 
volutionary fathers. Let each member of the house 
endeavor to realize what that gentleman might thus 
have been—and then look at him to-day—at the situa- 
tion he now occupied in the legislative hulls of his 
country! Should Mr. W. describe who it was that 
was the object of the present proceeding? and what 
he was? * * * * * Qh! no, no, no, no. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts possessed a brighter 
imagination than Mr. W.—let him paint to himself 
the contrast between what he might do, and what he 
was now doing. All he could say was, tothank God 
that the gentleman, great as he was, neither had, 
nor was likely to have, sufficient influence to excite 
a spirit of disunion throughout the land. Mr. W’s 
reliance was on the public virtue. They would learn 
the gentleman’s object with a regret such as none 
could feel but those who loved their country as did 
the people of this union. The gentleman was politi- 
cally dead; dead as Burr—dead as Arnold. The 


people would look upon him with wonder; would 
shudder, and retire. 


Yet good might come.out of allthis. It would 
show to the north generally the real character of that 
influence which was at work in the midst of this 
land, and the true tendency of the principles of that 
gentleman and his associates. 


The gentleman had expressed his surprise to see 
an objection to the memorial come from him. 
(Mr. Adams, (with vehemence), No, sir'] 


Well, “from that quarter” was, perhaps, the ex- 
pression. In reply, Mr. W. would say that he was 
more surprised to hear such a thought uttered in re- 
gard to himself. All who knew him knew that he 
had ever been, whether in the south or the north, 2 
strenuous advocate for the perpetuity of this union. 


The question on the petition itself was a distinct 
uestion from that on the resolution of censure. On 





the former question Mr. W. should vote; and he 
should take a course on that subject which was de- 


. signed to try how many fri the 
land, though not to compare to what was continually | wish to be understood as comparing him with either | S y any friends upon that floor 


happening in Ireland, or even in the manufacturing of these supposed persons; he disclaimed it. The’ 
districts of England, or in France, under the bayo-| gentleman was honored, time-honored, hoary—but, ' 


nets of a standing army, they hailed as the approach | he could not add, with wisdom. The gentleman had 


of what they so much lon 


for, and cried out ‘sec, ' immense power, the power of learning, 
the union is dissolving like snow before the sun!” It station, the power of fame, the 


would be told in Europe with exultation that the ex- power of eloquence, the power o 


the power of 
atti of age, the 
the pen, and any 





union actually had. With his consent there should 
no motion be made to lay the question of reception 
on the table, but the naked question of reception 
should itself be put to the house. Let it come to each 
man, **Will you receive such a petition’? The gen- 
tleman should be put to the test if Mr. W. could ef- 
foct that object: He wanted to see a test on this 
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‘sat ot among the people, but among politiciens. 
oat eit to a a A RA predicament in which, 
if they voted to receive this: memorial, they should 
take the. consequences for all time to come, or, if 
they refused to receive it, to tell him on what ground 
they could ever hereafter vote to dissolve the union. 
Here was the true line between the right of petition 
and the right of legislation; and in the great ardor in 
and OSes one, the other seemed to have been al- 
most entirely forgotten. 

With these remarks Mr. W. had done with the 
subject forever. He left it to the house to decide 
what course they would pursue with the gentleman. 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. W. having concluded. 

Mr. Underwood rose and was recognised by the 
speaker; but 
Mr. dams rose and said he desired to saya very 
few words. He wished to make a preliminary point. 
He questioned the right of this house to entertain 
the resolutions of the gentleman from Kentucky, 

Mr. Marshall), and he called upon the speaker to 
ecide that question. 


with myself or my own history in any shape or form; 
and it is most reluctantly that I aur compelled to te 
$9. | 
The gentleman asked to be excused from voting, 
because, he says, on a former occasion he excepted 
to me @ his judge; and, therefore, it was just and 
fair that I should except to himself. 
Sir, there is another occasion which 1 hope the 
house will look at, if they are to try me for the only 
thing which, in my opinion, they can try me for—that 
is to say, a contempt of the house, under the p 
sition of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Gilmer), 
the late governor of that state. But there was, I say, 
an occasion, about four or five years ago, of a trial 
in this house of a member of the house for crimes. 
There came to this house then a man with his hands 
and face dripping with the blood of murder, the 
blotches of which were yet hanging upon him; and 
the question was put, upon the proposition of those 
very democrats to whom he has this day rendered 
the tribute and homage of his thanks, that he should 
this house for that crime—the crime of 







murder. 





be tried b 
ir, Lopposed the trial of that crime by 
The point raised by Mr. Adams was then reduced 


to writing, and in the following words: 

“Mr. Adams makes the point of order whether the 
house has the right to entertain this resolution, 
because it charged him with crimes of which 
this house has no jurisdiction; and because if the 
house entertain the jurisdiction they deprive him of 
rights secured to him by the constitution of the U. 


this house. The house thought proper to refer the 
subject to acommittee, and that committee reported— 
[ am not sure that it was an expulsion; 1 think not. 
The report if I recollect—(and I should be glad to 
hear it if I am to answer upon the resolution of the 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Gilmer, which, as I 
have said, I suppose to be the only one on which the 
house can act, because the house will see what was 


ey 


trial in the case referred to. So far from it, he had’ 
even earnestly sought @ trial from the house whicty 
arraigned him, and he was most unjustly refused and 
denied a trial. He was willing now to be tried—to 
go to Maryland and be tried—to be tried here or any 
where by a fair and impartial tribunal. 

And he would now, for the first time, solemnly de- 
clare that he was not responsible for any thing 
which occurred in that duel, except what occurred 
on the ground—to guard the life of a friend. And 
this he was at any time ready to prove whenever the 
fact- was legitimately questioned or tested. And 
now he pronounced the charge made by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts as base and black a lie as 
the traitor was black and base who uttered it. 

Mr. Adams was understood to deny that he had 
ever justified the charge on the merits of the case. 

Mr. Wise repeated, he had been told so by one of 
the gentleman’s own colleagues. ; 

Mr. Adams. Isay I never did defend the man on 
the merits of the case, and Inever did believe but 
what he was the guilty man, and that the man who 
— the trigger was but an instrument in his hands. 

his was my belief in the beginning. And now he 
may go to his democratic friends from the north, to 
whom he has paid such tributes of applause, and we 
will see how they voted throughout the whole of that 
proceeding—to say nothing of the article in the De- 
mocratic Review, which I suppose the speaker saw 
published at that time. That Review is known to 


States.” 

Which having been read. 

Mr. Adams asked that the resolutions of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall), might be 
read, inasmuch as they charged him, (Mr. A.) in the 
first place, with subornation of perjury; and, in the 
second place, with high treason. 

And the preamble and resolutions of Mr. Marshall 
having been read— 

Mr. dams proceeded. I request the clerk to read, 
in support of this point, or of the inquiry, as the 
speaker or the house may think proper to consider it, 
the sixth article amendatory of the censtitution of the 
United States. 

The clerk then read as follows: 

“In ail criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the state and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him;*to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor; and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defence.” 

[After some interruption, } 


Mr. Adams proceeded. I propose to address the 
house on the ground that they have no jurisdiction in 
the case; that they connot try the culprit, still less can 
they punish him. The preamble charges two crimes, 
one of which being capital, the life of the party 
accused is at stake; and the other as gross and aggra- 
vated as it could be if it were capital; and, therefore, 
the house could expel me. This is the bathos of the 
proposition. If I were guilty of these two crimes— 

After some interruption. | 

r. Adams proceeded. I did not make this point 
of order yesterday, because I was, in fact, tried, so 
far as the proceedings went, without knowing what 
the charge against me was. I was not permitted to 
read the resolution; it was sprung suddenly upon me; 
and there was a determination to decide the case im- 
mediately. The speaker intimated to me that if I 
desire.i to say any thing in my defence, I must do it 
now. I made what defence I could at that time, 
without knowing what the charge was; but when I 
came to read the resolution inthe newspaper, I found 
that a charge of two crimes, among the gravest that 
can be committed by man, were made against me, 
and one of them, as I have said, involving the forfei- 
ture of my life. It seemed to me that this was not 
the proper tribunal, and I thought it was the duty of 
the speaker to have stopped the thing instantly. I 
did not this morning sata the proposition, because I 
desired that the gentleman from Accomac, (Mr. 
Wise), should have an opportunity to pour out his 
whole mind—the whole volume which he has been 
treasuring up and accumulating for the last two or 
three years past, which he has so often manifested a 
ee erg to disgorge, and which, finally, he has 
had an opportunity of doing to the utmost extent of 
his power. He has done so. 

I propose to say but little in reply to him on this 
subject. I propose not to enter into the history of 
my life from the time I was in the cradle up to this 
hour; to ransack every thiug, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, I have ever done, and to put the worst construc- 
tion upon it. I repeat, I have very little to say to all 


were yet visible upon him—I opposed as much as 


have been the publication of the democracy of this 
done on a former occasion when a member was! union, and there was an article in it at that time 
brought up for trial)—that report, I think expressly | which would show what were the opinions and feel- 
recommended the expulsion of a man far less guilty ings of the democracy of the country on this ques- 
than the other one of the blood which was shed, be-| tion. The ground which I took on that occasion I 
cause he happened to draw the trigger which levelled | take now. 1 demand that this house shall not under- 
to the earth another member of this body. But that! take to try me. Yesterday there was a considera- 
far more guilty man, who, I say, came into this house | ble portion of this house ready to adopt the resolu- 
with hands and face dripping—when the blood-spots| tions of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Mar- 
shall). Where did the gentleman get his law. As- 
possible the trial of that man by this house, because | suredly not from his uncle—of whom he spoke in 
it was (like the present) a case in which the charges! the manner in which every American citizen ought 
made were of the highest nature—charges involving | to speak of him. And when that gentleman fefer- 
the very lives of the parties; and I thought that they red to the relations which had existed between his 
should be sent to the proper tribunal. I thought that! uncle and my father, I did feel surprised that it 
they should be tried where they might have the ad-| did not disarm him from such a charge as he has 
vantage which this instrument (holding up the con-! made against me. I respect that gentieman and his 
stitution of the United States) secures to deat: that | talents. I ci he will succeed in that effort at re- 
they should have the right of a speedy and public form of which he has recently taken the pledge; and 
trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district that when, in the compass of two or three years, he 
wherein the crime was committed—that they should shall have redeemed that pledge, he will blush him- 
be confronted with the witnesses against them—that self at the want of that temperance to which he has 
they should have the benefit of compulsory process devoted himself, in the very measure before the 
to obtain witnesses in their own behalf, and that they , house at this time. He has talents to make himself 
should have the aid of counsel in their cause. _ the ornament and the glory of his country; but if he 
1 was willing that the parties to that atrocious ™eans to do so, let him go home—let him go to 
crime should be sent to their natural judges—to have Some law school, and learn a little of the rights of 
an impartial trial—and that the action of this house, the citizens of these states and of the members of 
either by expulsion or otherwise by censure, should this house—let him learn that if there is a disgrace 
not take place. I expressed that opinion in this house, | i" this house it is the presentation of such resolu- 
and I expressly and strongly opposed its action; and tions as these which he has offered against one of its 
it is very probable that /saved this blood-stained | members, charging him with crimes, ready to admit 
man from the censure of the house at that time. | them as proofs of crimes, and offering them as if the 
contributed as much as I possibly could to that Patty implicated had been tried and found guilty. 
end; and I wish, if I am to be called upon to answer | [hat is the foundation of his resolution: nor can the 
for crimes before this house, or even to answer | house adopt them without deciding that the person is 
on a charge of contempt, that the precedent should | Suilty of those crimes. 
be recurred to—that the facts which took place| And now, I ask whether the person is to be pre- 
then should be brought fresh to the memory of the sumed guilty of these charges, and whether this 
members of this house. | house is to inflict the punishment upon him which, 
The report of that committee was not finally acted | the resolution says, is founded upon his commission 
upon; and by its not being finally acted upon, the man | of these crimes. That articleof the constitution 
of whom I speak escaped al] punishment from the | which has been read provides that “in all criminal 
house, although his hands were reeking with the blood ; prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right toa 
of murder—and that, too, the murder of an associate | speedy and public trial by an impartial jury.” Will 
brother member of this house. ithe gentleman deny me the right of that impartial 
Mr. Wise here interrupted Mr. .4dams. | jury? He must doso before this resolution can be 
Mr. Adams. 4h! Does the gentleman rise to a) passed? He must deny me the power of being tried 
point of ovder? | by an impartial jury. And will the gentleman say, 
Mr. Wise, (addressing the speaker), said he rose | that if I am to be tried by this house I shall be tried 
to inquire of the speaker whether his (Mr. W’s) cha-| before an impartial tribunal? No; he has too much 
racter or conduct was involved in the issue before the | sense and candor tosayso. He himself is not im- 
house, and whether it was in order for the member | partial: the very draught of his resolution shows it. 
from Massachusetts (Mr. 4dams) to charge him with| I wish to speak of the slave-holders of this house 
the crime of murder, and with being stained with in-| and of the union with respect. There are three 
nocent blood? A charge made by a man who had—| classes of persons included in the slave interest as 
and he appealed to the members who were present | representatives here. As to the slaveholder, I have 
at the time to confirm the statement—defended him | nothing to say against him, except that if I am tobe 
(Mr. W.) from the charge on the floor at the time, | tried by him, I shall not have an impartial trial. I 
and not upon any technical grounds, but upon the merits; challenge him_ for partiality—for pre-adjudication 
of his case and conduct. And who had, as he (Mr. W.)| upon this question, as a question of contempt, which 
was informed, by one of his (Mr. A’s) own colleagues, | I repeat, is the only charge on which I can be made 
defended him and the part he took in that affair be-| to answer here. I say he is not impartial. Every 
fore thousands of people in Massachusetts, in prima-|slaveholder has not only an interest, but the most 
ry assemblage, and who pledged himself to the truth) sordid of all interests—a personal, pecuniary inte- 
of his defence; and yet who has since, from personal | rest—which will govern him. I come from a por- 
revenge for subsequent causes of hostility to him, ; tion of the country where slavery is known only by 
Mr. W.) again and again, no less than three times,| name; I come from a soil that bears not the foot of 
alsified his own defence and reiterated this charge| a slave upon it. I represent here the descendants of 











that. 1 am unwilling to occupy the time of the house 








on this floor! Mr. W. said he had never escaped from | Bradford, and Winslow, and Carver, and Alden—the 
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tleman from Ke 
tucky supposes that there was anti-slavery or the 
abolition of yin it? The gentle charges 
me. with. pS cal Bend : canoe high trea- 
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son, and he-calls upon th 
cy.and grace, not to expel 


inflict upon me 
iders. _ Is any one of them 


decide upon that, there 
rtial, No. - Ltrust they will notconsider them- 


- impartial: men; J trust that many of them 
will have those gaalms of conscience which the gen- 
tleman from Accomac (Mr: Wise) assigns as his rea- 
‘son for being: ex: ; and that they will not vote 
upon a question on which their personal, pecuniary, 
and most sordid interests are at stake. | 

Mr. Wise. I never avowed such reason. The 
reason is, the. personal loathing, dread, and contempt 
I feelforthaman. |... ate 

Mr... Calhoun, of Massachusetts, rose to order. The 
gentleman from: Virginia (Mr.. Wise) bad proceeded 
in his remarks without interruption; and Mr. C. in- 
sisted that the same right should be secured to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. .4dams.) 

[Some words passed between Mr. Wise and Mr. 
Calhoun, of which nothing, beyond the occompany- 
ing .gesticulations on the partof the former gentle- 
man, is known to the ca age 8 

Mr. Adams proceeded. | I object therefore, to the 
resolution, in toto, as not only injurious to my rights, 
to the rights of my constituents, and injurious to the 
rights of all the free people of the United States, 
but because those who are to decide upon it are, so 
far as they are slaveholders, challengeable if they 
were jurors. They are not the judges by whom I 
ought to be judged; and they ought, every one of 
them, to exclude himself—either from that motive, 
or, if they please, the motive which the gentleman 
from Accomac assigns. 


Mr. Speaker, I will not pal words. I simply 
say, that as I cannot be tried by this house for the 
crimes alledged as the motives for the trial, so I pro- 
test against any decision of this house. I call upon 
the house to dismiss the resolution of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, as one npot which they have no 
power whatever to act. ut, as I cannot prevent 
the action of the members of the house, whom I 
consider partial, and therefore disqualified from pro- 
nouncing on my offences, I am still in the power of 
the’ majority. If they say they will try me, they 
must try me. If they say they will punish me, they 
must punish me. If they say that, ingrace and mer- 
cy, they will spare me expulsion, I disdain and cast 
their mercy away; and I ask them if they will come 
to’such a trial and expel me. Idefy them. I have 
constituents to go to that. will have something to say 
if this house expels me. Nor will it be long before 
the gentlemen will see me again. 

It appears to me to be so clear that there is no 
right in this house to try and punish me, or to shew 
me that mercy or grace which | disdain to receive at 
their hands, that argument is unnecessary. But if 
they say so, I shall then require the application of 
the benefits which the constitution secures to persons 
tried for these crimes in judicial courts. I shall 
then claim to be heard in my defence fully—without 
interruption—without being set down again, as I was 
on a late occasion, after the house had promised to 
hear me, precisely at the moment when I was com- 
ing.to the most pointed proof of the case I sustain- 
ed. I hope it will not be so. I hope that if lam to 
be tried for crimes, and to have the tender of the 
contemptible mercy of the house, I hope, I say, that 
it wiil be done in form; that a day will be assigned 
when I. shall have the opportunity of defending my- 
self; when I shall have the opportunity of collecting 
a few of those documents of which the gentleman 
from Accomac has been making a file and bundle, 
that he might expectorate his bile upon me. 

Here Mr. Adams concluded. 

A conversation followed between Mr. 4dams and 
the speaker in relation to the form in which the ques- 
tion on the point of order should be put to the house; 
when, on the suggestion of the speaker, Mr. A. con- 
sented that it should be put in the form of considera- 
tion, to wit: ** Will the house consider the resolution?” 

{And this question the speaker said was not deba- 
table. 

Me Marshall (who was indistinctly heard at the 
reporter’s desk from tne position he occupied) said 
he wished to offera very few remarks in reply to the 
argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Adams). There were two points to be considered— 
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are one hundred members of 







the resolution ‘offered by him (Mr. ML): :a substi 

‘that of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. G 
him’ ( MED hI goatee tion of p 
i treason, and that the : 







very superficial examination of this 


satisfy every gentleman, he (Mr. M.) th 

the shattetian walk mistaken in the fact. 

A.) was not char mean . 
or high treason, and in point of fact was not put on 
trial on either of these charges. It was charged that 
‘a proposition _ ah eed Ee ee PRE 
“To the representatives of the people to dissolve 


stituents, to be sworn before they can enter upon the 
execution of the political powers created by it and 
entrusted to them, is a high breach of privilege, a 
| contempt offered to this house, a direct proposition 


{ 


its consequences the destruction of our country and 
the crime of high treason.” 


Now this petition was not drawn by the gentleman, 
and he was not charged for it. , 
Mr. Adams. Why.am I to be punished for it? 


Mr. Marshall. Because, as a member of this house, 
the gentleman had permitted himself to be used as a 
vehicle by which a petition involving within itself 
the proposition here set forth was offered to the re- 
presentative body of the nation; and the charge 
against the gentleman of offence against the privileges 
of this body, for which he (Mr. M.) had ventured to 
arraign him, was not that he (Mr. A.) had _peti- 
tioned for this object, or sanctioned the prayer of the 
petition, because the journal showed that he had at 
the same time moved instructions against the prayer 
of the petition. The gist of the charge was high 
treason itself, but that it would involve in its exeeu- 
tion, if carried into effect, the consequences of high 
treason. That was the charge—-that the gentleman 
had made himself the vehicle by which a propo- 
sition so base was to be laid before this honorable 
body. This was a fair statement of the fact. The 
resolve 

Mr, Adams. What is the word “therefore?” 

Mr. Marshall again read from the resolution: 

‘* Resolved, therefore, That the honorable John Quincey 
Adams, member from Massachusetts, in presenting for 
the consideration of the house of representatives of the 
United States a petition praying for the dissolution of the 
union, has offerred the deepest indignity to the house of 
which he is a member, an insult to fhe people of the 
United States of which that house is the legislative organ, 
and will, if-this outrage be permitted to pass  unre- 
buked and unpunished, have disgraced his country, 
thequg® their representatives, in the eyes of the whole 
wor ” 

That was the charge, (continued Mr. M.) So far 
then for the fact. The eee had charged him 
with charging him (M. A.) with high treason. There 
was no such charge there. 

Mr. Adams. It is involved in the resolution. 


Mr. Marshall: God knows in what crime the gen- 
tleman may involve himself before he gets through 
this matter. He (Mr. A.) was only charged with 
making himself the vehicle for the presentation of 
this, and therefore with being liable to the contempt 
of this house. But even if it was, and the gentle- 
man was charged with it: suppose the geritleman 
had offered a petition of his own to the house of re- 
presentatives to dissolve this union, and had really 
made himself guilty of the same offence that the pe- 
titioners were guilty of, did it follow that in a ques- 
tion of privilege before this. house, they would be 
entitled to inflict on him the punishment the law had 
established for this crime if he was found guilty of 
high treason? Was the inquiry made for the purpose 
of visiting him with punishment under the rules of 
this house, or with trying him for the purpose of in- 
flicting the penalty of the law. 


If a member of this house should in the rotundo 
murder one of his fellow-members, because murder 
is tried by the law of the land, could not this house, 
so far as its laws extended, expel or censure the 
member under their rules? If the argument of the 
gentleman was correct, the surest way of escaping 
censure or punishment before this house was to be 
guilty of some crime worthy of death. He denied 
the matter of law. If a member of this house bore 
arms against the United States, he was guilty of high 
treason; and if the fact were known to this house, 
did it follow as a matter of law, because the courts 
of the United States would punish him, that there- 
fore this house could not censure or expel him? He 
thought not. The house had the right to inguire into 
the matter, and to inflict punishment according to the 
law of parliament, of which they were the judges, 








one a matter of law, and the other a matter of fact. 
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usetts 


lek Bis fw?” Not from his father, he Was cur 
| These were doctrines that not only his ( Mr. 
but the gentleman’s father, never taught. A petition 


8) uncle, 


ss of the United States to dissolve the 


hey sworn to a 4 ah it! A repeal of the 


of the land! If John Marshall or the 


Jer Adams ever thought the. constitution of the 
land could be repealed by an act. of cong 
had never found it in their writing; if so, his respect 
) n| for both the gentlemen would be most essentially les. 
to the legislature, and each member of it, to commit | senéd. 

perjury, and involving necessarily in its exeeution and | 


ss, he 


He would go into more of this hereafter... He had 
risen merely to the point of order made to the house, 
and to the question whether the house had a right to 
entertain such a resolution? He thought there was 
not the most remote shadow of a doubt on: this sub- 
ject. He then.referred to the case of John Smith, 


relative to his trial and expulsion from $8 in 
1807, and stated some of the facts connec there- 


with. He said the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would know whether the facts were true or not. 


Mr. Adams said the gentleman from Kentucky, to- 
gether with other members of this house, who had 
taken their pleasure to accumulate themselves on 
him, and ruin him if they could, it seemed were not 
sufficient from their own knowledge of law to meet 
him, but they, must receive little dirty pimping notes 
from A, B, and C, to assist them in argument. 
presumed that the gentleman from Kentueky was 
conscious that, without referring to this argument of 
his (Mr. A’s) in the case of John Smith, he could 
do nothing. He wished every member of this house 
would read this case, and the reply; and. they would 
there find that this statement was a falsification from 
beginning to end. 
the details of the history of this case, and said he 
was willing that this precedent should be taken and 
acted on; but was not willing to hear it stated that 
John Smith was expelled, and that through his (Mr. 
A’s) influence. 


Mr. Fillmore said he moved to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table. 

The yeas and nays were asked by several members, 
and being ordered, were taken, and resulted in yeas 


He 


He then gave at some length 


So the house refused to lay on the table. 

Mr. Arnold appealed to Mr. Adams to withdaw his 
question of consideration, to allow him an opportuni- 
ty to address the house. 

Mr. Proffit moved that the house adjourn; which 
prevailing—the house adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 27. 
that Mr. 4dams would withdraw his question of con- 
sideration in order that he (Mr. B.) might make his 
remarks on the main question, the speaker enquired 
of Mr. A. whether he withdrew the question. 


Mr. .4dams replied that he was desirous of making 
the question of consideration, from conscientious con- 
viction that the house had no right to try him. It 
was a proceeding against which he must protest as 
depriving him of this right, and for that reason he 
had been willing, when the motion was made yester- 
day to lay the whole subject on the table, it should 
prevail, in order to finish this unprofitable, this worse 
than unprofitable debate, as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Underwood) had denominated it, and 
which he (Mr. A.) was sure could not be more pain- 
ful to any member than himself. He (Mr. A.) was 
desirous, if possible, to dismiss the subject; and, as 
to the five hours’ invective, in which the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Wise) had indulged 
against him, he (Mr. A.) was content to let it pass, 
without making any remark whatsoever. He wished, 
therefore, that the subject should be dismissed, be- 
cause, if taken into consideration, a debate of at least 


Mr. Botts having requested 


ersonally 


would follow, and the most important 


business of the country would, during that time, be 


The speaker here intimated to Mr. dams that if 
the gentleman withdrew his motion, the speaker would 
feel compelled to give the floor to the gentleman 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood), if he desired it, 
who had risen to a point of order before the point 
raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Adams. 


I did not intend to withdraw my pro- 


I cannot withdraw it, because the house 
has no power to try me. 
I believe, as I have said, that if once broached, a de- 
bate of three weeks is inevitable. 


I protest against it, because 


So far as I am per- 
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concerned, or so far as concerns the cause | papers, and read one after another to show the va-| Mr. Underwood said-he: -then go on and brin 
vet tito puller tt at all, Ihave no desire | rious : li aa A ne his remarks to a elose, . He. cael cesta that te 
ealment; on the contrary, Iam desirous to Mr. Wise begged the gentleman w ould do him jus-| the zentleman (Mr. Giddings said to him that he 

ouse and the vation al] my thoughts.| tice, while malting these remarks, and himself dis-| bad no intention to refuse to pay taxes, and to march 

is not the time—this is not the place. I have cussing the QIst rule on the subject of slavery as| when ridpestary—Neving sata tabs ie n- his future 

an account'to settle with my constituents—and | call | much rats W.) had ‘done, to say that he, (Mr.| explanation came, there might be nothing so: oflen- 

upon them here to.attend to every act of this house, | W.) did all in his power every form to keep off] sive in his course as this term carried. the. idea of.— 

as well as min », on this subject. Ishall prefer going that discussion. After it in, and he was attack- | He (Mr. U.) was one.of those who had never been. 

directly'to them— ed ‘personally, he was obliged to discuss this subject; | governed by names; things, deeds, actions were all. 

The ‘speaker, interrupting Mr. A. here remarked |and he hoped the gentleman would not blame him) If the gentleman from Ohio would stand by him in 
that the: ntleman from Massachusetts was aware | for pr Seda was’ compelled to do against his | action, that was all he wanted. | 

that this question of consideration was not debatable. |own will, . 


ns. see Peahectan bk satin the question 
-consideration. If the house choose to consider the 
peda n, let it be their act. All the consequences 
that, m sy follow shall be the act of the house. Let 
them be charged to the house, not to me. I will not 
be accessary in arresting the action of ‘this house 
upon the public business. at this time. 

‘Some confusion ensued in distinguishing now the 
question before the house, and by yeas 118, nays 75, 
some of the members having changed their votes in 

sequence of not apprehending the question as un- 
derstood by the speaker, it was decided to consider 
now the resolutions of Mr. Marshall. 

The speaker gave the floor to Mr. Underwood. 


But Mr. Adams rose and demanded the benefits of 
the sixth article of the amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the United States, which said article is in the 
following words: 

“If all-criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the state and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall 
have been Pee, ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defenee.”’ 

And Mr. A. desired that the motion might be en- 
tered on the journal. 


Mr. Underwood then resumed the floor, and address- 
ed the house at considerable length. Mr. U. instane- 
ed cases to shew that efforts made by this house to 
punish members for any infractions were all gener- 
ally ineffectual. He had objected to the jurisdiction 
of this house in the Graves and Cilley affair—and he 
would prove that it was a palpable violation of the 
constitution for this house to undertake to go before 
the civil authorities in taking cognizance of crimes 
committed by its members. If the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has been guilty of the crimes alleged 
in the resolution, this is not the tribunal before which 
he. ought to be arraigned—were it otherwise, I object 
to thé course proposed. To my mind, it is worse 
than bathos to say that, whereas a member of this 
house has been guilty of ‘treason and subornation 
of perjury,” therefore you will censure him! 


Mr. Marshall here interposed, and asked if the re- 
solution charged these crimes? He denied they did. 

Mr. Underwood said these crimes were implied in 
the very act of presentation of the petition, and that 
if the resolution was considered, they were called 
upon to inflict censure, mere censure, in a case which 
called for the severest punishment. 


Mr. U. passed on to the subject of petition. Every 
one knows, said Mr. Underwood that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is ultra, and more than ultra in his 
views of the right of petition. My doctrine is, that 
there exists no right to petition, where there exists 
no authority to grant the prayer of the petitioners. I 
have voted against the 2lst rule, because by that 
rule you exclude petitioners who have a right to be 
heard, as well as those who have not. A thinking 
people will not tolerate the existence of any rule 
that conflicts with their just rights. 


As a slaveholder I have differed from my brethren 
on this floor in reference to the whole gag proceeding. 
1 wish the question discussed—discussed to the heart’s 
content of all who choose to discuss it; and let me 
say to my friends, and brethren of the south, that if 
we cannot bear the discussion of this question, we 
are already gone—gone beyond all hope of redemp- 
tion. 


He said, in reference to all these rules, denominat- 
ed gag-rules, ‘‘away with them.” They, (the south), 
were the weaker portion, were in the minority. The 
north could do what they pleased with them; they 
could adopt their own measures. All he asked was, 
that that they would let them, (the south), know 
what those measures were—that they would show 
their hand; and when he and his constituents knew 
preeisely what was intended, then they would be 
prepared to take the ultimate steps which became 
them as men. What then did the rules do? The 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), the other day, 
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cussing it fully, and to northern men talking in the 


4 ws A ah But he had risen. to remark: to that class,if there: 
Mr. Underwood said he had not. censured the gen-| were any such here, whose intention it was to put the 
tleman; farfrom it. He had no objections to his dis-| negro on the same political level with the white man 
—to tell the abolitionist, whoever he might be, you 
are attempting an utter impossibility; that never, as 
long as this world stood, did. they intend to consent 
to any such thing. If they designed this, they were 
attempting an impossibility. It was a death struggle 
for them south. 

They (the north) had the. power, and he wanted 
them to show their hand, so that he could understand 
them, and to show his constituents what they intended. 

The constitution of the country had defined trea~ 
son, that it should consist only in levying war against 
the United States, or adhering to its enemies and giv- 
ing them aid and countenance. What was the rea- 
son that it was put into the constitution itself? To 
get clear of this undefined definition, that looseness 
of construction which prevailed in the old country, 
and by which many men innocently were sent to the 
gallows. That was the object of ‘this glorious con- 
stitution in giving the definition of treason. It was 
to consist in overt acts, and these to be proved by two 
witnesses. 


He would attempt to show that this proceeding 
against the gentlemaa from Massachusetts was to 
punish him for an imputed motive, and when he had 
done that, he would conclude his remarks. He ad- 
mitted that this was an invitation to treason; it was 
not treason, but a mere invitation to treason. 


same way. His policy had been to ascertain what 
northern men intended. Let them all discuss as 
much as i ata on this particular topic. They 
had attempted, by the 2st rule, to suppress debate on 
this subject; and that attempt at suppression, in fail- 
ing to show who had the right to petition and who 
had not, had béen the source of all agitation, alarm 
and apprehension on the part of the people he repre- 
sented. He wanted this thing done away with. 

One thing, he very well knew, that the state in 
part he. represented had a deeper stake in this matter 
than any other except Maryland and a small portion 
of Virginia... Separate the union, and slavery was 
done.in Kentucky, Maryland, and a large portion of 
Virginia, It had been acommon practice for southern 
men to say, ‘‘touch this subject and we will dissolve 
the union.” Their remedy was the destruction of 
the thing they wished to save. He believed however 
that the pen le of the north and south were pas- 
sionately fond of the union. 


How could thése people who fought together for 
their independence, for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the union, kindred as they were, and en- 
deared to each other, how could they bring them- 
selves to split from each other; and in cases that 
might occur, how could the people of Ohio fold their 
river, as a boundary between the two divisions of the} , Wat had the gentleman from Massachusetts been 
union, and. do sotbin to save the people of Ken- pay. OU sed he invited thane according to the pe- 
rs acing .* it ; ‘ble. God | tition to be guilty of treason? How did this turpitude 
tucky from their doom? it was impossible. ‘xod) cttach to the gentleman? Had he sanctioned the 
never intended that this separation should take place; | petition? How could they tell whether his motive 
ceases? valet Nor spepeeredangeb a ay sch wat the | Was Feally agitation and mischief? They could not 
in any portion of the union, couid not so far get the fir. ‘ ee sits 
better of ‘the good sense of this people as to allow | tell, unless gifted with the spirit of omuiscience to 


thia'state of things to comie to pass, It could not be dive into the inmost recesses of his soul and discover 


| > . . ic 
and a northern man before him said it should not be. ho hat motive actuated him. How could they tell that 


He thanked him for the sentiment | he was influenced by base, improper, and treasonable 


He wanted to) Bs ; Ms ate 
say to abolitionists on this floor that the doctrine of 'motives? In attempting to decide it they were arro- 


their creed, so far as he understood them, was this, | gating to thcmielves the Hamer ga Se sa ome 
that nothing would satisfy them short of emancipat- | He wquid close wi a came as to the conse- 
ing their slaves-and placing them them on an equality , uence of this proceeding, r it was carried out. The 
with themselves in regard to religious and moral | people of this country, in framing this glorious con- 
rights. He would appeal to the gentleman, (Mr. Gid-| stitution, had exempted them from being brought in 
dings), before him if this was not their doctrine. question elsewhere than on this floor for any thing 

Mr. Giddings said it gave him great pleasure to re- they might say here. Their object was to secure the 
spond to the feelings which the honorable member | MOSt unbounded liberty of speech and action; but they 
had expressed. To all those sentiments which he | had imposed on them a limit. They had said con- 
had uttered he responded from his inmost heart. He | Tess should pass rules, and for a breach of those rules 
would also say that he was an abolitionist to the full | they might expel a member by the consent of two- 
extent in which he understood that term. That he| thirds. But this was for violating the rules, and not 
had conversed with hundreds, and perhaps he might} for the mode of action which a man might conscien- 
say thousands, but he had never heard one intimate tiously take her ce 
any intention or wish tointerfere politically with the| What was their action? Was it to get at the gen- 
institution of slavery in Kentucky or any other state. | tleman from Massachusetts for violating the rules of 
They claim no such right; nor do they ask any such} order? He simply rose in his place and presented a 
privilege. Gentlemen may consider him as speaking | petition. Was ita disorderly roceeding, within the 
ex cathedra if they choose. He would then say that] meaning of the constitution? No. What, then, were 
all imputations and charges of their desire to do so, | they attempting? It was to punish the gentleman 
were, $0 far as he was informed, unfounded. On the, under the declaration he had made, for the manner in 
contrary, they ask to be relieved from such interfer-| which he conceived himself bound, and in duty 
ence and taxation for the support of slavery. They| bound, to represent a portion of the people of Mas- 
ask that it should not interfere with them. Let us| sachusetts—erroneously as he (Mr. U.) thought. But 
cease to appropriate the money of the free states for; could they punish him for that motive? And suppose 
the support of slavery: Let congress cease to in-| that they did it; they had already excited a consider- 
volve the free states in the disgrace or support of that | able spirit of hostility by the 21st rule, judging from 
institution, and they will de satisfied as to political) the petitions sent here. Now, in addition to that, if 
action. they inflicted punishment upon this man, who would 

Mr. Underwood was happy to hear the gentleman | go home and tell his constituents that he had consid- 
say that Kentucky should not suffer under any emer-| ered the liberty of petition co-extensive with that of 
gency, and that he (Mr. G.) would stand by her as speech, and he had thrown in every thing that had 
long as Mr. U. would stand by Ohio. There was} been forwarded to him, for which he had received 
one little qualification in the concluding sentence of| this treatment at their hands, what would they say? 
the gentleman from Ohio which he did not thorough- | ‘‘If he, their representative, was. compelled to. asso- 
ly explain; that he wanted to be exempt from taxa-| ciate with such-men, they would cut loose the bonds 
tion and to be delivered from all connexion with the | of the unicn.” He told them to beware how they 
institution of slavery. The time migit come—he| put into the power of the gentleman from Massachu- 
hoped never to see it—when his northern brethren | setts to go home and tell his constituents that he was 
would have to be taxed a little in pursuance of the/ a martyr to the right of petition. He said to his 
constitution, and not only taxed, but have to march | southern friends, beware how you doit? It seemed 
too; and if it is to be delivered from this march and_| to him that no good could come out of it, and from the 
taxes. My friend (Mr. Giddings) says ‘‘no.”” 1 hope | bottom of his soul he believed great harm would re- 
he may have an opportunity to explain: sult. He, therefore, appealed to them to abstain 

Cries of ‘‘now,” “now.” from it. 
r. J. Campbell objected, and Mr. Giddings, was The debate was further continued by Mr. “rnold 
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notwithstanding the rules, had taken up abolition 


not allowed to explain. ‘and others. The house, at seven o’clock, adjourned. 
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government money was deposited with that institu- 
tion, for the purpose of paying said interest.” =| 

This bank was the agent of the state, and had pro- 
vided funds to the amount of $900,000 for the pay- 
ment of the interest due the state on the Ist inst.— 
One half of which they used endeavoring to sustain 
the bank—and the interest remained unpaid. 

‘The “other banks of Philadelphia have adopted a 
kind of y fund project and are about to issue new 
notes upon that basis. Meantime a bill has passed 
the house of representatives at Harrisburg by » vote 
of 75'to 15 requiring the banks of the state to resume 
specie payments without delay, and it is said it will 
pass the senate also. 


New Jersey Banks. Of 25 banks in the state, 15 
alseally pay specie. The 10 suspended are connect- 
ed in business with Philadelphia. The suspended 
banks had. in Jan. 1841, a circulation of $1,332,931, 
and specie $201,332; in Jan. 1842, they have in cir- 
culation $856,242, in specie $265,579. ‘The specie 
paying banks had in Jan. 1841 in circulation $538,107, 
in specie $231,163; and in Jan. 1842 in circulation 
$732,901, and in “specie $295,709. Aggregate capi- 
tal of suspended banks is $1,351,028, of specie banks 
is $2,472,305. 


New York Banxs.. The bank commissioners of N. 
York on Jan. 26, made their annual report to the legisla- 
ture of that state of the condition of the banks on the Ist 
of January instant.. From the tables accompanying that 
report we extract (says the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser) the following leading items: 

Aggregate amount of loans and discounts, specie, cir- 
culation. and deposites in all the chartered banks in the | 
state being 90 in number: 


Lvans and discounts $19 611,251 
Specie 4,785 523 
Circulation 12,372,764 
Deposites 1 45620,865 


Aggregate amount of loans and discounts, specie, cir- 
culation and deposites in 43 banks, under the general 
law, being all that have made returns to the conimission- 


ers: 

Loans and discounts $7,306,925 
Specie 636,170 
Circulation 2,187,229 


Depusites 2,808,388 
Total of all the banks embraced in the report: 


Loansand discounts $56,918,176 
Specie 5,471,694 
Circulation 14,559,993 
Depostes 17,429,253 


Agyregate amount of loans and discounts, specie, cir- 
culation and deposites in’25 chartered and free banks in 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn: 


Loans and discounts $32,153,026 
Specie 4.395.096 
Circulation 5,528,275 
Deposites 13,278,464 


Amount of fands on deposite in New York and Albany 
to the credit of the country banks $3,427,512 

It is believed ihat there hea been a consider=bie reduc- 
tion in the Circulation since the Ist» instant. and it Is un- 
derstood that there lias been considerable increase in the 
umount of specie in the city of New York during the 
same period. ' pa 

The aggregate amount of loans, discounts, specie cir- 
culation and deposites of all the chartered banks in the 
state, is $31,390,403; of the free banks under the general 
banking law, 43 in number the amount is $12,958,712. 
The aggregate amount of the banks, in the city of New 
York and Brooklyn, including as above 25 in number 
$55 354,834, of which $4,395,069 is specie. ‘This repori, 
however, only comes down to the Ist inst. and since that 
time tliere has been considerable increase in the amount 
ot specie in that city. The amount of funds on deposite 
in Albany and New York tothe credit cf the country 
banks is $3,427 512. 


The State Bank of Iilinvis announces its readiness to 
join the banks of Ohio, Indiana, Iliinois and Kentucky, 
in resumption, on the Ist of August next. 


Ohio Banks. The official statement of the banks of 
Ohiv give the following results: 


he number of boats which have passed the lock 
near Schenectady during the past year was 30,320, 
being 3,333 more than any other year. The tolls 
during the last season where, as has been stated be- 
fore, $2,034,882. "4 Se 


Gen. Briscon G. Batpwin, of Staunton, was on Fri- 

day elected judge of the court of appeals of Virginia, af- 

ter fourteen ballotings. Gen. B.1s now a delegate from 
ugusta. : . 


BriTisn sTEAM PACKETS. The Forth and Solway 
belonging to the West India line of 14 steamers star- 
ted from Southampton, England, on the 17th and 18th 
Dec. and also the Tweed and Clyde bound to differ- 
ent islands and ports of our continent. 
distinct ports are designated as places to which mails 
may be directly forwarded, and landed by the steam- 
ers. There will be a steam packet twice a month 
from Havana to Halifax, calling and delivering let- 
ters at Savannah, Charleston and New York; and so 
arranged as to meet with the Cunard line from Bos- 
ton to Halifax, and returning to Havana, will convey 
letters to all ports of the West Indies, South Ameri- 
ca, &c. The New Orleans papers of the 2ist an- 
nounce the arrival of the Forth at the Balize with 6 
days later European news than had then been receiv- 
ed at New York. The Solway has arrived at Bar- 
badoes. 


Croton aquepuct. The great work, by which 
copious supplies of pure, fresh water are to be pour- 
ed into the city of New York, is expected to be fin- 
ished by the 4th of July next. The expenditures on 
the aqueduct during the past year have been $1,118,- 
843 44. The total amount expended thus far is 
$7,107,463 03. The sum yet required to complete 
the work to Murray hill is estimated at $1,523,394 


55. 


The comptroller of the city advertises for a loan of 
$900,000, for the eligi of introducing the Croton 
water by the 4th July next." The loan is payable in 
10 or 15 years, at the option of the purchaser, and is 
to bear an interest of 7 per cent. 


Deatus. In Philadelphia during the past week there 
were 111 deaths; of whicl: 36 were under two years of 
age—11 died of consumption and 12 of small pox. 

We regret to be obliged to announce the sudden death 
this morning, from an affection of the heart, of colonel 
Alexander 8. Cummings, colonel of the 4th regiment of 
United States infantry. 

Col. Cummings was One of the oldest officers of the 
service. 

He entered the army in 1806, as an officer of dragoons, 
soon passed into the infantry, served with credit in the 
last war and has lived and died enjoying the respect and 
affection of his brother soldiers. [N. ¥. Amer. 


Evection In Georota. The governor has issued his 
proclamation, declaring the election of Messrs, Cooper, 
Colquitt and Black. The following is the complete re- 
turn, except the county of Glynn, in which no legal elec- 
tion was held: 


Black 31,872 Dougherty 30,668 
Colgiitt 32,199 Gilmer 30 410 
Cooper 32,425 Wright 30,336 


Tke majority of Mr. Cooper over Judge Dougherty 
(the highest on each ticket) is 1,457 and Mr. Black, (the 
lowest on the ticket) 1,204 over judge D. 


Fine arms. The average number of small fire arms 
manufactured at Harper’s Ferry and Springfield annual- 
, forthe lastten years is—25,075 muskets, and 2,423 
rifles.and carbines. 


Hoes. There were thirty-five thousand hogs. killed 
and packed in Alton, Illinois, this season. 


Kineston, Jamaica, DATES to the 12th instant, have 
been received at Charleston. The papers contain ac- 
counts of two or three fires, which did some damage. 
They also state that the house of assembly have pro- 
nounced European emigration to be a failure. 


Lerrers... The Britannia brought fully 25,000 letters, 
i the postage on whicr amounts to about $7,000. The num- 
ber of letters for New York was 8,000,0n which the 
postage amounted to $2,700; Philadelphia 1,800, postave 
$550; Baltimore 600. postage $175; Albany 273, postage 
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Circulation, $4,568,511 
Specie, 1,018,611 
Notes of banks, 1,146,737 
Deposites, 3,879,647 
Discounis, 11,477,466 





$65; Cuarleston 503, postage $187; Mobile 320, postage 
$123; New Orleans 500, postage $489.  {Bost. Trea 


Forty-nine | C 


age there were 362, and under two years 532. 
by consumption 256. be 


| Post oFrrice MOVEMENT. We learn from the Cin- 
cinnati Times, that the post master general has ap- 
pointed Mr. Lyttleton Quinton, P. O. agent for that 
city. His duties are to board all steamboats that 
may land or touch’at Saat port, and receive from the 
officers the letters directed to citizens of Cincinnati. 
These letters will then be placed in the Cincinnati of- 
fice, and charged with the usual postage. “It is also 
made the duty of the agent to, report to the depart- 
ment any steamboat that may refuse to comply with 
this demand. [Balt. Sun. 


Sarvaces. The correspondent of the New York 
ourier gives the following exhibit of the amount of sal- 
vages decided at Key West forthe last eleven years, 
viz, 1831, $39,487; 1832, $46,555; 1833. $33,123; 1334, 
$32,042; 1835, $37.249; 1836, $174,132; 1837, $107,495; 
1838, $31,578; 1839, $90.797; 1840, $85,113; 1541, 
$56,973. In 1841, the amount awarded by arbitratgrs 
was $15,906. The above amounts are not entirely cor- 
rect in all cases, as salvages are sometimes given in kind. 


Tue Tarirr or Swepen. The New York American 
says, commercial letters, received by the Britannia, State 
that a change would be made in the tariff of Sweden on 
the Ist of January, whereby cotton would thenceforth be 
exempt from duty. 


Stave TRADE. Capetown, Oct.27. H. M.S. Fantome 
returned to Simon’s bay. 24th ult. after a 16 months’ 
cruise on the coast of Angola, for the suppression of the 
slave trade, having had the Brisk and Waterwich under 
her ordeis; during which period they have captured 33 
slave vessels and liberated 3,427 negroes, viz: 


Fantome, 16 vessels 1,310 negroes 

Brisk, 10 do. 1,136 0. 

W aterwitch, 7. do. 951 do. 
Tennessee. The house has passed a bill compel- 


ling the banks to resume specie payments on the Ist 


July next, under penalty of a forfeiture of their char- 
ters. 


Texas. Accounts to the 13th inst. state that the 
Texan captives had arrived at Mexico and were to 
undergo a trial and meanwhile were treated with all 
humanity. Two Mexican steamers were expected 
at Vera Cruz from Liverpool to operateéagainst Tex- 
as. Rumors of preparations were afloat of another 
invasion from Mexico. Difficulties with France were 
expected to be accommodated. Two French sloops 
and one schooner were cruizing off the coast. The 
rcunion of Yucatan to Mexico is-confirmed. Gen. 
Hamilton arrived at the. Balize on the 20th Jan. in 
the British Royal mai! steamer Forth. He informs 
the editor of the Bee, that the dispositions of the new 
British ministry, are equally favorable with that of 
Lord Melbourne’s cabinet towards the republic of 
Texas, and that the evening before he left London, 
he signed, with Lord Aberdeen, the minister of fo- 
reign affairs, a protocol strongly indicative of these 
friendly feelings. He is hastening to Texas with the 
least possible delay, to obtain the confirmation by its 
government, of some important international and fi- 
nancial measures he has arranged in Europe. 





VALUE OF PRopeRTY IN New York. The assessed 
amount of property in the state of New York for 
1841, is as follows: 

Real estate, $531,987,886 

Personal, 123,311,644 

Total, $655,299 530 


Aggregate tax levied in 1841, for 








town and country expenses, 3,173,356 
In 1839, the assessed value of real 

estate was 519,058,782 

Personal, 131,602,988 

Total, 650,661,770 

In 1836—Real estate, 539,756,874 

Personal, 127,639,486 








" $667,396,360 
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